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ART HISTORY. 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF ART HISTORY OF ALL 
AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


Each Volume contains numerous Illustrations, and is bound in 
strong decorated cloth, price 5s. 


e o 
The Lives of the Pai nters | | PAINTING: Classic and Italian. By Edward 
J. POYNTER, R.A., and PERCY R. READ, B.A 
™ | PAINTING: German, Flemish, and Dutch. By 
of all Hi st or | HJ. WILMOT BUXTON, M-A., and EDWARD J. POYNTER, 
y; | 
UNDER THE TITLE OF 
Professor T. ROGER SMITH and JOHN SLATER, 
i ustrated with upwards of 200 E oa wings. 
cheap and necessarily brief, have been hitherto | 
so well done as these biographies of the great 


| PAINTING: English and American. By H. J. 
| ARCHITECTURE: Got and Renaissance. 
masters in painting.” 


INTERESTING ART VOLUMES. 





WILMOT BUXTON, M.A., and 8. R. KOEHLER 
OF THE . | 


| PAINTING: Spanish and French. By Gerard 
GREAT ARTISTS. 


W. SMITH, Exeter College, Oxon. Crown 8vo. 70 Ilfustrations. 
_ ARCHITECTURE: Classic and Early Christian 

The TIMES says :— Few things in the way | 
of small books upon great subjects, avowedly | 


Greek, and Roman. By GEORGE RE 


URD, F.R.C.S 





ANGLING BOOKS. 


An AMATEUR ANGLER’S DAYS in DOVE 
ALE. Being an Account of My Three Weeks’ Holiday in July 
po August, 1884. Imperial 32mo, fancy boards, 1s. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, Is. 6d. Also a Large-P: aper Edition, printed on 
hand-made paper, parchment binding, price 5s. 
“This is an amusing little book, written with much brightness and 
considerable literary skill.”"— Atheneum. 
| RECOLLECTIONS of PLY - FISHING for 
SALMON, TROUT, and GRAYL ith Notes on their 
Ilaunts, Habits, and History. By EDW ARD HAMILTON M.D., 
F.L.S., &c. Illustrated by a Mezzotint Engraving by rancis 
| Seymour ifaden. Esq., and other Woodcuts. Small post svo, 
| pesnted on handsome paper by Charles ' Whittingham & Co., cloth 
extra, 63. 


Fach volume contains about Fifteen or Twenty LOW’S STAND ARD LIBR ARY. 


Full-page and Smaller Illustrations, exhibiting | OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

the Best Examples of the Master, and also a | Crown $8vo (except where price is stated), per volume, 7s. 6d. 
Portrait. The Biographies have been prepared | BUTLER (Major W. FE), GREAT LONE LAND. 

by Authorities who have made the Subjects their STANLEY ULM Aa MT POUND LIVINGSTONE 
special study, and are the best competent to write | mm ater, ee SO 
upon them. The volumes are strongly bound in | 

Cloth, crown 8vo in size, price 3s, 6d. each, unless 








MARKHAM (C. R.) THRESHOL Det the UNKNOWN REGION. 
Fourth Edition, Enlarged. | 10s. ¢ 

BUTLER (Maj - Ww F.), AKIM- FuO: the History of a Failure 

SPRY (W. J. CRUISE of the CHALLENGER. 








| 
A | 
| 


By Professor ROGER SMITH ny EDW ARD J. POYNTER, R.A. | 
| SCULPTURE: a Manual of EDP ORD ES Assyrian, | 
4 | 


limp leather- | 


rey BURNABY On HORSEBACK through ASLA MINOR, 10s. 6a. 
otherwise stated. SCHWEINFURTH’S HEART of AFRICA. 2 vols 15s. 
MARSHALL (W.) THROUGH AMERICA, New Edition. | 
LANSDELL (H.), THROUGH SIBERIA, “Illustrated.” Un- | 
ye e e ° ? abridget 0; 
The Liographies published are: Sir JOSHUA CUUTE (Waiter), WANDERINGS SOUTH by EAST. 10s. 6d. 


RtYNOLDS—WILLIAM HOGARTH—GAINS- | 
BOROUGH and CONSTABLE-—Sir THOMAS 
LAWRENCE and GEORGE ROMNEY, 2s. 6d. 
—TURNER -Sir DAVID WILKIE—Sir EDWIN 
LANDSEER—GIOTTO—FRA ANGELICO and 
the EARLY PAINTERS of FLORENCE— 
FRA BARTOLOMMEO, ALBERTINELLI, and_ 
ANDREA DEL SARTO—MANTEGNA and 
FRANCIA—LEONARDO DA VINCI—MICHEL- 
ANGELO BUONARROTTI — RAPHAEL — 
TITIAN—TINTORETTO—CORREGGIO, 2s. 6d. 
—WATTEAU, 2s. 6d.—VERNET and DELA- 
ROCHE—MEISSONIER, 2s. 6d. — ALBRECHT 
DURER—LITTLE MASTERS of GERMANY 
— HANS HOLBEIN — OVERBECK — REM- | seyupert. By 1. F Prost 
BRANDT—RUBENS—GHIBERTI and DONA. | MoZAKT. By De. F. Gehring, 

TELLO, 2s.6d.—DELLA ROBBIA and CELLINI, | osstXteand the MODERN ITALIAN SCHOOL 
2s. 6d.— VAN DYCK and HALS — FIGURE | punta. tw. 11. Cummings 
PAINTERS of HOLLAND — VELAZQUEZ — | ENGLISH CHURCIHL COMPOSERS. By Wm. Alex. Barrett, Mus. 


Bac. Oxon, Vicar Choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
MURILLO, 2s. 6d. | JUMN SEBASTIAN BACH. By Reginald Lane Poole. 


THE GREAT MUSICIAN 8: 


A eer OF BIOGRAPHIES OF THE 
EAT MUSICIANS. 


Edited by FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. each. 
From the T/MES notice of the Series. 








Mr. Hueffer, musical authorities of note de scribe the lives and criticize 

the masterpieces of the ‘Great Musicians,’ conveying just such infor- 

mation as is most required, and thereby satisfying a desire which has 

lately been making itself more and more felt. 

them all heartily. We look forward with no slight interest to the publi- 

cation of the other volumes of this series of small but valuable books.” 

HAYDN, JOSEPH. By Pauline D. Townsend. 

SCHUMANN. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. 

MENDELSSOHN. By W. 8S. Rockstro, Author of -a Life of 
Handel,” “* A History i Music for Young Students,” 

WAGNER. By the Editor. Second Edition, —_ aadiienal Matter, 
bringing the History down to the end of 1 

WEBER. By Sir Julius Benedict. 





| 





“Tn these dainty little volumes, under the able superintendence of | 


re can recommend | 


. By H. Suther- | 


} 


| 


lOW’'’S 


STANDARD NOVELS, 


Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. each. 


(Except where otherwise sw:ted.) 


By R. D. Blackmore. 


Lorna Doone  (Illus- 


trated Edition, 31s. 6d. | 


and 35s.). 
Alice Lorraine. 
Cradock Nowell. 
Cripps the Carrier. 
Clara Vaughan. 
Erema; or, My Father’s 
Sin. 
Mary Anerley. 
Cnristowell : 
moor Tale. 


| By William Black. 
Three Feathers. 
A Daughter of Heth. 
Kilmeny. 
In Silk Attire. 


Lady Silverdale’sSweet- 
heart. 


Sunrise. 


a Dart- 


By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet-Major. 


Far from the Madding | 


Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 


By George MacDonald. 
Mary Marston. 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer, 

other Tales. 

Orts. 
Weighed and Wanting. 


| By W. Clark Russell. 

Wreck, of the *‘ Grosve- 
nor.’ 

John Holdsworth (Chief 
Mate). 

A Sailo1’s Sweetheart. 

The “ Lady Maud.” 

A Sea Queen. 

Little Loo. 


By Mrs. J. H Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttereups : 
a Novel of the Upper 
Thames. 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


and 





CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STR EET, 


LONDON, 


mo 





By Joseph Hatton. 


Three Recruits and the 
Girls they Left Behind 
Them. ' 


By Victor Hugo. 
Ninety-three. 


The History of a Crime : 
the Story of the Coup 
ad’ Etat. 


By Constantine Fenimore { 
Woolson. 
Anne: a Novel. 


For the Major (Illus« 
trated, uniform with 
the above, 5s ). ¢ 


By Helen Mathers, 


Authoress of *‘ Comin’ 
through the Rye,” 
* Cherry Ripe,” &c. 


My Lady Greensleeves. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 


Poganue People: the 
Loves and Lives. 
My Wite ard I. 


Old Town Folk. 





By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


A Golden Sorrow. | 
Out of Court. | 


By Lewis Wallace. 


Ben Hur: a Tale of 
Christ. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 


Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 


By Miss Coleridge. 
An English Squire. 


By Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A. 


A Story of the Dragon 
ades. 


By the Author of “One 
Only,” “Constantia,” &c. 
AFrench Heiress in her 
own Chiteau. With 
Six Illustrations. 


a 
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TABLE OF CONT oust 


BROWNING’S FERISHTAH’S FANCIES, by the Rev. 
H.C, BEECHING . ° e ° ‘ ° ° ° 
I’REEMAN’s THE OFFICE OF THE HISTORICAL PRO- 
FESSOR, by Prof. 8. R. GARDINER . ee . 3886 
Rgm’s LIFE OF SYDNEY SMITH, by W. WALLACE 386 
Dant’s ABOVE THE SNoW-LiINE, by Dovaias W. 
F'RESHFIELD . e ° . ° e ° ° e 
GRANT ALLEN’S STRANGE STORIES, by the Rev. Dr. 
Een ee ere a ee ee 
Jussopr’s D1IocEsAN History OF NORWICH, by 
WALTER RYE ; ° ° ° $ ‘ ° . 388 
New NovEts, by C.E.DAWKINS . «© + « 389 
Girt Books. ° ‘ e ° ° ° ° . 890 
NoTEs AND NEWs . ° ° ° ° ° .s 
ORIGINAL VERSE: ‘A FANCY OF FERISHTAH, by 
ARTIUR SYMONS . ° ° e P ° ° . 393 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS . +» + «+ «+ « 393 
SELECTED FoREIGN Books . e 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 

A_ Literary Curiosity, by Dr. David Asher; 
Eucharistic Usage in the Ancient Irish Church, 
by Whitley Stokes; Ben Jonson’s Song “ To 
Celia,” by the Rev. J. Hoskyns-Abrahall; The 
Croker Papers, by the Rev. Dr. Littledale ; Mr. 
Symonds’s “* Vagabunduli Libellus,’ by T. Hall 
Caine . . . ° . . . . . 894-5 

APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK a 
Hinton’s THE LAW-BREAKER, by RODEN NOEL . 395 


CORRESPOND: 
by the Rev. Dr. Wright ; 


ENCE :— 
The Empire of the Hittites 
Suggested Eranian Etymology, by Prof. L. C. 
Casartelli; The Soma Plant, by Prof. Max 
Miiller . ° e e ° . ° . 897 


ScrENCcE NOTES ° ° e ° ° e ° - 898 
PuHILOLOGY NOTES . . e e ° ° e - 898 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES —— — ee 
VEDDER’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO OMAR KHAYYAM, II, 

by Miss A. B. EDWARDS . ° e e ° . 399 
SoME ILLUSTRATED Books . e ° e ° - 399 
THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL i « « 
MINOR EXHIBITIONS . . +. «© « e« « 4)1 


CORRESPONDENCE :— 5 

Thomson's Life of Hablot Browne, by A. 8. Bicknell 401 
NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY . . . . 401 
RECENT CONCERTS, by J.S.SHEDLOCK . . . 402 


JYAMILY MINIATURES.—Possessors of 

these valuable works are advised to look to their condition before 
irreparable injury is done by mildew or other means, They can be care- 
fully KESTORED or COPIED by DICKINSONS, Miniature Painters, 
114, New Bond-street, W. 


AMILTON’S COLLECTION of 


PARODIES,—Con'ains Parodies of Tennyson, Longfellow, Tom 
Hood, Bret Harte, and Wolfe's Ode, E, A. Poo will follow. Monthly, price 
Sixpence. KEEVES & TURNER, Strand; GILBERT & FIELD, Gracechurch- 
Street ; or any Bookseller, Vol. 1., handsomely bound in extra cloth, gilt 
edges, price 7s, §d., ready December 15th, 





ORWICH.—Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 
Orievtal, Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., &c.—B, SAMUEL, 
37 and 3), Timter-hill, usualiy has specimens of interest. 





' SBI 
CHOOL PREMISES.—TO LET, the Ex- 
tensive and Specially Planned Premises, LINDON GROVE, ALDER- 
LEY EDGE, near MANCHESTER, A Boys’ Boarding School has been 
conducted there for many years uninterruptedly, Accommodates Sixty 
Pupils.—Apply DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton, 


O BOOKBUYERS—J. HITCHMAN’S 


CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, comprising 
Modern Painters and other Works by Ruskin, valuable Topographical 
Works, including a very fine copy of Shuw’'s Staffordshire, and numerous 
valuable Works in all Classea of Literature, will be ready on December 
15, anct will be forwarded, gratis and post free, to Bookbuyers.—51, Cherry- 
street, Birmingham, 





PRENCH GALLERY, 120, Patt Mati.— 


The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, including Carl Heffner's 
Views in the Campagna, Prof. L. C, Miller's Tric-trac Players, Prof. 
Brandt's Horsefair in Bessarabia, C. Sviler’s Tracking the Route, and 
works by Leader, Holl, Bartlett, &c. NOW OPEN, 9 


19TH CENTURY ART SOCIETY.—The 
e AUTUMN EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at the CONDUIT STREET 
GALLERIES from 10 to 6, 











FREEMAN and MARRIOTT, Secretaries, 


OUGUEREAU—An EXHIBITION of 
the important WORKS of this great Master, including “La 
Jeunesse de Bacchus,” from the Salon of 1884,is NOW ON VIEW at 
GOUPIL & Cv,’S GALLERIES (Successors, Boussod Valadon & Co.) 
ee with catalogue, Oue Shilling, 116 and 117, New Bonp 
TREET, W. 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


_ HOUSK. Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
recsives TWri.Ve Pupils. First-class general Education ; special pre- 
paration for Matriculation, Scholaranips, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils, Fees, 200 guineas, 


a] Ab Tal + 
DJLAS HEN, CRICCIETH, NORTH 
WALES —Mr, F. H. PETERS, M.A, Fellow of University Col'ege, 
Oxford (f rmerly a King’s scholar at Eton, and Scholar of Balliol), takes a 
few PUPILS, Age under 16, Pupils can iearn German and Drawing, and 
can rile if desired. The plaice is remarkably healthy, 

















= — SUIKE.—At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, the 
FIRST PLACE in all Evglawt bas been TAKEN by th's COLLEGE in 1870, 
7 my 162, 7 at the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1838! 
and (833. Special attention paid to junior boys.—For prospectus, &c. 
apply to the Head-Master, A, W, YOUNG, Esq., M.A. ehieeeeeiin a 





MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


bs) Ss 2 
HAT Contributes to Succe Gosh time. 
HAT Causes Failure in Life? 
Poor Memory. 


HAT can all obtain from Pror. LOISETTE’S 
Discoveries ? A Good Memory. 


Ts PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FOR- 
GETTING—using none of the “Links,” “ Pegs, 
“ Localities,” or “* Associations” of Mnemonics. ost 
memories restored—the worst made good, and the best 
——. Any book —— in gas ale’ st Site 

rospectus ost-free, g _opinio 
RICHARD A. BROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
and others who have studied the system. 

A Day Class in Never Forgetting and for Cure of 
Mind-Wandering commences every Monday at 3 P.M. 
An Evening Class every Tuesday at 8 P.M. Great 
inducements to Correspondence s in above in all 

arts of the world. Lectures in_Families of the 

obility. Also Private Lessons by Post and by Per- 
sonal Instruction. 


Professor LOISETTE, 87, NEw OxForD STREET 
(opposite Mudie’s), Lonpon, W.C. 


[HE ANNUAL MEETING of THE 


SCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY will be held in DOWELL’S (Reom 
No. 13), 18, GEORGE STREET, on WEDNESDAY, 17TH DECEMBER, at 
4.15, when the Annual Report and Balance Sheet for 1*83-84 will be sub- 
mitted by the Council. WALTER GREGOR, Secro.ary. 
45, George Street, Edinburgh. 


RoxAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17TH, at 8 P.M, 


Mr, R. N. CUST will read a Paper, entitled “A TRIP tothe MIDNIGHT 
SUN.” W. 8, W. VAUX, Sec., R.8.L, 


Rorvat HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


ll, CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 














: THURSDAY, 18TH DECEMBER, at 8 P.M. 
Mr. ROBERT WALKER, F.R.Hist.Soc., will read a Paper on “* FIJI, 
its PEOPLES, TRADITIONS, and CUSTOMS,” 


= P. EDWARD DOVE, Secretary. 
T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 58.E. 


TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 respec- 
tively, open to all First-year Students, will be OFFERED for CUMIPE- 
TITION in OCTOBER, 1835, 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held throughout the year for the ‘ PRELIMI- 
NARY SCIENTIFIC” and “ INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the 
University of London, and may be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and specia{ 
arrangements are made for Students entering in their Secoud or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for qualificd Practitioners, 

Prospectuses avd all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE KENDLE. W. M. ORD, Dean. 


Khe EDWARD’S HIGH SCHOOL, 


BIRMINGHAM, 








There is a VACANCY for a MATHEMATICAL MASTER in the BOYS’ 
HIGH SCHOOL, 

Commencing Salary, £290. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than Three Testimonials, should 
be rent in not later than December 3lst, 1884, to the Secretary, King 
a School, Birmingham, from whom further paiticulars nay be 
obtained. 

King Edward's School, Birmingham, 

8th December, | 834, 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES 


(ABERRYSTWYTH). 





An ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS will be appointed 
forthwith. Salary £135, 

Candidates are req dto send Testi fals to tho Hon. Secretaries, 
27, Chancery-lane, London, on or before December 17th. 


B. T. WILLIAMS, 
LEWIS MORRIS, 


HL ACAVATION S at EPHESUS on the 


SITE of the TEMPLE of DIANA. 





December 1, 1884. } Hon, Secretaries, 





The Committce are anxious to resume these excavations as soon as 
possible under the direction of Mr, J. T. WOOD. 

Subscriptions are received by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Hon. 
Treasurer, 15, Lombard-street ; and by Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR & Co., 
16, St, James’s-street, Piccadilly, 


A. J, B, BeERESFORD-Hore, Chairman, 
T. HAYTER Lewis, Hon. Sec, 


GRADUATED COUNTY SCHOOLS’ 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


CHAIRMAN . . . PREBENDARY BRERETON. 
BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


CENTRE SCHOOLS: 
WORCESTER PARK, SURREY 
DARLINGTON, DURHAM 
County ScHoors: 
BARNARD CASTLE, DURHAM Terms inclusive, £12. 
(Other Schools in contemplation.) 
Apply to Mrs. Rosson, Head Mistress, Worcester 
Park, Surrey; or to the Secretary, R. Boorn, Esq., 
4, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 





| Terms inclusive, £63, 





SALE OF THE LIBRARY 


OF THE LATE 
LEONARD iL. HARTLEY, Esa. 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


. ° . 
ARLY in the ensuing year, the important 
Collection of Printed Books and wp forming the Library 
of the late LEONARD L, HARTLEY, Esq., of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, 
and Marina, St. Leonards-on-Sea, will be offered for Sale by the executora, 
acting under the direction of the Court. The first portion of this most 
valuable library comprises a fine copy of the first folio edition of Shake- 
speare (1623), some magnificent works on Natural History, and unwards of 
2,0 0 Topographical, Ant quarian and Architectural books, relating chietly 
to Great Britain and Ireland, and profusely illustrative of every county ia 
England. Mr. Hartley’s ivalled Topographical collection was formed in 
the course of many years under the immediate supervision of the late 
eminent Bookseller, Mr, James Newman of High Holborn, Loudon, whose 
knowledge of Topographical literature has probably never been surpassed, 
It includes copies of Dugdale’s Warwickshire, Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
Hasted’s Kent, Dallaway’s Sussex, Morant’s Essex, Clutterbuck’s Hertford- 
shire, Nichols’ Leicestershire, Ormerod’s Chester, Shaw’s Staffordshire, 
Surtees’ Durham, Hodgson’s Northumberland, Hors'ey’s Britannia, Gough’s 
Camden, the first part of Earl Coningsby’s Manor of Marden, as well as the 
EXCESSIVELY RARE second portion, &c, Sumptuous large paper copies, 
AND UNIQUE, containing numerous original drawings by Buckler and 
others, rare engravings inserted, and original letters. Also numerous 
works, such es the Bannatyne Club publications, limited sets of which were 
printed on!y for members, as well as productions from the private presses 
of George Allan of Darlington, and Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart., of Middle 
Hill. The Manuscripts include the celebrated Halston M.8.8., Colonel 
Chester's Oxford Matriculations, &c., &e. 
Catalogue now printing. Further particulars will shortly be announced 


RoxAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, 
from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s ; Catal 6d, 











ALFRED D. Frirp, R.W.S., Secretary. 


AUTOTYPE. 
AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direet on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


and is largely . yo by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 
Autiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers, 





“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first bri: fly 
described, affords many advantages for certain purposes of Book Iustra- 
tions, the chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, as compared with 
any kind of engraving. considerab'e cconomy in the preparation of small 
editions, A photographic or other portrait, a photograph of any o° ject, an 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copied precisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without the possibility of #ny in- 
accuracy from the work of iutermediate persons.”—Zimes, April 17:h, 1873 


To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visit 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 124 pp., Sirpence, free by post. 


*“ AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
, With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 
ess. 


_ THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


BOOKS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 





Purchasers of Books for Literary Institutions and Public 
Libraries are invited to apply for the New Edition of 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
This Catalc gue comprises the Surplus Copies of many 
Leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons and more 
than Two Thousand older Works withdrawn from Mudie’s 
Select Library for Sale, at greatly Redweed Prices. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors in 
Moroceo, Calf extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted 
for CHRISTMAS, WEDDING, and BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS, and SCHOOL PRIZES, is also now realy, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


Mupie’s Sstect Liprary (LIMITED), New Oxford-st. 
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“We find ‘Good Words’ still keeping its place in the foremost rank. Dr. Donald Macleod has 
proved himself as able an editor as his brother. There are no better illustrations in any periodical 


of the kind, and the articles are as remarkable for 


their diversity as for their talent.’’—TIMES. 





Sixpence Monthly, splendidly illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR 





THE NEW VOLUME. 


BEGINNING WITH THE JANUARY PART. 
(Ready December 22nd.) 


THE LUCK OF THE DARRELLS. 


A NEW THREE 


VOLUME STORY. 


By James Payy, 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ The Canon’s Ward,” ‘Some Literary Recollections,” &c. 





HOW I CLIMBED 





THE HIMALAYAS: 


A JOURNEY TO THE HEIGHT OF NEARLY 24,000 FEET. 
By W. W. Granam. 


The KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
By J, FROUDE. 


CO-OPERATION in ENGLAND. 


SHORT SUNDAY READINGS. 
By the BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
And others, 


AMONG MY SPECIMENS. 





. By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C 


Cus By Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND, 
Author of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 


Author of ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 








REMINISCENCES OF MY LONG LIFE. 
By Mary Howirr. 
WHITBY and its JET WORKERS. COMMON-SENSE VIEWS on HEALTH. 
By M. LINSKILL, A SERIES OF PAPERS. 
Author of ‘‘ Between Heather and Sea,” &c. By J. MORTIMER GRANVILLE, M.D, 





A SERIES OF SHORT STORIES. 
The NEW MANAGER. | ANDREW GORDON: a Glasgow Story. 


By KATHERINE SAUNDERS, By R. D. NORTON, 


Author of *‘ Gideon’s Rock,”’ Author of “* Reduced Circumstances,” &c, 


| 
BRITTA: a Shetland Romance. | The THIRD VOLUME. 


By GEORGE TEMPLE, By ANNA H. DRURY, 
Author of “ Lancelot Ward, M.P.” : Author of “‘ Called to the Rescue,” &c. 


&e. &e. &e. 


RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, BIOGRAPHICAL, TRAVEL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and other Papers. By 


The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. ; “SHIRLEY.” | Rev, H. R. HAWEIS, 

The DUKE of ARGYLL. | Professor A. H. GREEN. | Rev. W. BENHAM. 

The BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. Professor FLEEMING JENKIN, | Rev. J. G. WOOD. 

The AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” | Professor G. G. RAMSAY. | WM. JOLLY, H.M. Inspector. 
Principal TULLOCH. JOHN RAE, M.A. | JAMES PURVES, 

Professor VEITCH. DONALD FRASER, D.D. | The EDITOR. 





From the SCOTSMAN, November 4th, 1884. 

“What household is there into which ‘Good Words’ has not made its way ? and what house- 
hold into which it has made its way where it is not prized? It has solved the question how 
religiously toned reading can be made deeply interesting to the general public, and has made itself 
& reputation which will not easily be shaken.” 


ISBISTER & COMPANY, Liuirep, 56, Ludgate Hill, London. 


MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 





By Dr. Donald Macleod. 
The SUNDAY HOME SER- 


VICE. A Book of Short Readings and Prayers for 
each Sunday Evening in the Year. By the Rev. 
DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., the Park Parish, Glasgow, 
one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, Editor of Good Words, 
etc. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d, 


By the Rev. B. Waugh. 
The CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 


HOUR. By the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH, Author 
of “Sunday Evenings with my Children,” &c, With 
~? oo Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 
7 7s. 6d, 


By the Dean of Wells. 
The SPIRITS in PRISON, and 


other Studies of the Life after Death. By E. H. 
PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells, Large post 8yo, 


7s, 6a 
By the Bishop of Peterborough. 
The GOSPEL and the AGE. 


By W. C, MAGEE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Third Thousand, Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


By the Bishop of Rochester. 
The YOKE of CHRIST. By 


A. W, THOROLD, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester, 
Fourth Thousand, Crown 8yo, 5s, 


By the late Thomas Jones. 
The DIVINE ORDER. By the 


late THOS. JONES, Edited by BRYNMOR JONES, 
LL.B. With introduction hy ROBERT BROWNING, 
Third Thousand, Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


By L. T. Meade. 
A BAND OF THREE. By L. 
ndrew 


T. MEADE, Author of ‘‘ Water Gipsies,” * 
Harvey’s Wife,” &c. With Illustrations, Crown 
Syo0, cloth, gilt extra, 5s, 


By John Rae. 
CONTEMPORARY  SOCIAL- 


ISM, By JOHN RAE, M.A. Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
By Professor Burrows. 
WICLIF’S PLACE in HIS- 


TORY. By Professor MONTAGU BURROWS, New 
and Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
HALF HOURS in FIELD and 


FOREST. By the Rey. J.G, WOOD, M.A., Author 
of * Homes without Hands,” &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra, 3s, 6d, 


By the late Norman Maoleod. 
HALF HOURS in the HOLY 


LAND. By the late NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
With over 100 Lllustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s, 6d, 


By the late Samuel Edger. 
The PROBLEM of LIFE CON- 


SIDERED. By the late SAMUEL EDGER, B.A, 
With Portrait, Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


By Sarah Doudney. 
The STRENGTH of HER 


YOUTH. By SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “‘ Step 


ping Stones,” ‘‘ Strangers Yet,’’ &c. With Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 6s, 


By the Rev. B. Waugh. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS with 


MY CHILDREN. By the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
Ninth Thousand. With 100 Illustrations, Square 
8vo cloth extra, 63, 6d 











56, Ludgate-Hill, E.C, 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


With F ispiece, Si Plates of Ancient Swords, and numerous Woodcuts and Reproductions 
” "oro Old he sm nue 4to, 318. 6d. Fine Paper Edition, Fitty Copies only, £2 2s. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, from the Middle Ages to the ip ey Contuay. 
With a Sketch of the Devel t of the Art of Fencing with the er an e Small Sword, anda 
Bibliography of the Fencing . ot daring that Period. By EGERTON ASTLE, M.A. 

CENTENARY EDITIONS. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON with the TOUR in the HEBRIDES and the J Cas 
SONIANA. N ‘di s ith Notes and Appendices by the Rev. A. NA ., M.A., Trinity College. 
SONA. Ve Ett aan Hainer of the Canbridge Edition of the ** Theological Works of Barrow.” 


ith Fronti . 6 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
A Laan tigen Sawa “i Dickens ” and “ Thackeray,” with the Plates on India paper, 104 copies, 


numbered, 5 vols., imp. 8vo, £10 10s, nett. Also an Edition in demy 8vo, with all the Steel Engravings, 5 vols., £3. 


With numerous Woodcuts by Jewitt. 


THE PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. With an 


Explanation of Technical Terms and a Centenary of Ancient Terms. Wate mae Eleventh 


Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. COMPANION VOLUME on VEST 
Price 7s. @d., extra cloth, gilt top. , 
THE MARRIAGE RING. By the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down 


nd © or, and of Dromore. A Reprint from the Fourth Edition of his Eviavtos, published in 1673, 
Edited, with a Preface, Appendix, and Notes, by FRANCIS BURDETT MONEY COUTTS, M.A., LL.M., 


Barrister-at-Law. (Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & Co.] 


GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. A Wew Translation by Mrs. A. Hunt. With the Notes 
of the Original now first Translated, and an Introduction by ANDREW LANG, M.A. 2 vcls., 3s, 6d. each. 


CALLIRRHOE and FAIR ROSAMUND. By Michael Field. Second Edition. Price 


€s., crown 8vo, vellum. | P , ee 
Satuday Review.—So instinct with the immutable| <Athenacum.—“ Very striking. : 
attributes of poetry” Pali Mali Gazette.—** A man who can write as follows 


Spectator.—* The ring of a new voice which is likely to | ought to do ye 
be heard far and wide.” Scotsman.—* Not only of synachaiie promise, but of 
ell.’ 


Academy.—* Fresh gitt of song; a picturesque and | notable performance as well. 
vivid style.” &e. &e, &e. &e. 
(Clifton: J. BAKER & Son.] 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. By Coventry Patmore. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. ; 
Roxburghe, 7s. 


ENGLISH SONNETS by POETS of the PAST. Selected and Arranged by S. Wad- 
DINGTON, Editor of “ English Sonnets by Living Writers.” Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

“The two together contain, in a very convenient, portable, and agreeable shape, much of the most delightful 
matter in English poetry, and make up a collection of the best things in the particular form which may be said 
to be fairly exhaustive.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

ENGLISH SONNETS by LIVING WRITERS. Selected and Arranged, with a Note on 


the History of the Sonnet, byS. WADDINGTON. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
“The selection is a singularly attractive one, and its value is enhanced by the iuteresting ‘ Note,’ as the 


editor modestly calls it.”—Saturday Review. 
Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by S. W. Singer. With a Life of the 
Poet, by W. WATKISS LLOYD. | Fcap. 8vo. 10 vols., 2s. 6d. each; or in halt- morocco, 5s. 
“A thoroughly readable and companionable euition of the poet. The print, like that of the well-known 
* Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear; the notes are useful and concise; the eaition, considering the style in which 
it is produced, is one of the cheapest ever published.” —Vall Mali Gazette. 


With Twenty Full-page Illustrations by Tenniel, Frohlich, Du Maurier, and other eminent Artists, 4to, 21s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of Verse. By A.A. Proctor. With Introduction by 
CHARLES DICKENS, and a Portrait of the Authoress, Crown 8vo Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


MRS. EWING’S POPULAR STORIES. 


Illustrated by Mrs. ALLINGHAM, G. CRUIKSHANK, and others. 
‘Everything Mrs, Ewing writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and common sense.” —Suturday Review. 
Unitorm Edition, small 8vo, with Pictorial Designs on the Covers, mostly by T. Pym, 5s. per Volume. 
WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. Second) MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES, Third 
Edition. | Edition, 
FLAT IRON for a FARTHING; or. Some Passages | ‘ a 

& in the Life of an Only Son. Fourteenth Edition’ JAN of the WINDMILL. Third Edition. 

CHEAP EDITION, with all the Illustrations, fcap. 4to, 1s. 


CuEar EDITION, with all the Illustrations, fcap. 4to, 1s. 

SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story forGirls. Sixth Edition. |A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. Cheap Uniform Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Stansfield, Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others. Each 3s. 6d. 3 gilt 


edges, 4s. 6d. 
POOR JACK. THE PRIVATEERSMAN. 
MASTERMAN READY THE MISSION;; or, Scenes in Africa. 
SETTLERS in CANADA. 


THE PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. | 
2 vols., handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 Illustrations, 6s. each. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and TALES for CHILDREN. These Two Volumes 
form the most Complete English Edition of Andersen’s Tales. 
" Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
WHAT SHALL WE , Sort Or, & Hundred Plays from which to Choose. With Hints 
Crown svo, in appropriate binding, 4s. 
HOW to DECORATE our CEILINGS, WALLS, and FLOORS. With Coloured Plates 
and numerous Diagrams. By M. E. JAMES, Author of * What Shall We Act?” 
Second Edition, cloth gilt, crown $vo, 4s. 6d.; or in Four Parts, 1s. each. 


ALICE in WONDERLAND (Dramatised), and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
Mrs. FRELILIGRATH-KROEKER. With Eivlt Plates. 
* They have stood a practical ordeal, and stood it triumphantly.’—Times. 

















Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4, York Srxzer, Covent Garvey, 





TRUBNER & CO’S 


LIST. 


Small 4to, pp. xx—193, handsomely bound in cloth, 21s. 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
MR. EDWIN ARNOLD’S POPULAR POEM, 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA; 


Or, the Great Renunciation. 


The Illustrations being taken from Photographs of 
Buddhist ——— and Frescoes found tn 
Ancient Ruins in India. [Now ready. 
“* Diffors agreeably from most modera éditions de luxe in being of a port. 
able size.”—Times. 
“ A very superb production.”—G. A. 8, in Zl.ustrated London News. 
“A singularly well printed and well got-up edition,”"—Spect ctor. 


*,° The same work in post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; or in 
crown 8vo, limp p: ent, 2s. 6d. 








In preparation, demy 8vo. 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION 
In its Application to the Three Oceans of 
ater, Air, and Ether. 


By the late J. Scott Russell, M.A., F.R.SS., 
London and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. iv—312, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE COPARCENERS: 


Being the Adventures of Two Heiresses. 


By F. Arthur. 


Now ready, fcezp. 8vo, pp. 256, cloth, 5s, 


POEMS: 
LYRICAL AND DRAMATIC. 


By Evelyn Douglas. 





2 vols., demy 8vo, with Index, cloth, 2is, 


CREEDS of the DAY; 
Or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 


By Henry Coke. 
** This is a serious effort to compare our leading thinkers with one another 
and with themselves.”—Contemporary Review. 
“*A very able book. It is weil written and eminently fair.” 
odern Review, 
**We cannot call to mind another book in the English langu ge where 
the arguments against revealed and natural religion are so compuctly 
given,”—TZablet. 
*“*A successful attempt to define every important school of modern 
thought.”—Sun (New York). 
“ The genera! description of the Evolution theory is masterly in its com- 
pleteness,”"—Chure. view, 
**Its style will fascinate all who read it.”—Nation (New York). 
* An accurate view of the opinions on the most important questions of tho 
day.” —Scotsman, 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
“ TRUBNERS ORIENTAL SERIES.”’ 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Now ready, 2 vols., post 8vo, pp. evili—242 and viii—37), with 
specially prepared Mep, cloth, 24s. 


BUDDHIST RECORDS of the 
WESTERN WORLD. 


Translated from the Chinese of HIUEN TSAING (A.D. 629), 


By Samuel Beal, 


Professor of Chinese, University College, London, 





Post 8vo, pp. viii—464, cloth, 16s. 


THE SANKHYA APHORISMS 
of KAPILA. 


With Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries. Translated 


By J. R. Ballantyne, LL.D., 


late Principal of the Benares College, Edited 


By Fitzedward Hall. 


Now ready, post 8vo, pp. x!vili—398, cloth, 12s. 


MANAVA-DHARMA-CASTRA: 
The Ordinances of Manu. 


Translated from the Sanskrit, with an Introduction by the late 


A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., C.1.E. 
Completed and Edited by 
E. W. Hopkins, Ph D., 


Columbia Col'ege, New York. 





SAMUEL BUTLERS WORKS. 
Op. 1.—EREWHON ; or, Over the Range. 5:3. 
Op. 2.—THE FAIR HAVEN. 7s. 6d. 
Op. 3.—LIFE and HABIT. 7s. 6d. 
Op. 4.—EVOLU LION, OLD and NEW. 10s. 6d. 
Op. 5.—UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY, 7s. 4d. 


Op.6.—ALPS and SANCTUARTES of PIEDMONT 
and the CANTON TICINO, 2is. 


Op. 7.—SELECTIONS from Ops. 1—6, and REMARKS 
on KOMANES’ MENTAL EVOLUTION. 7s, 6d. 


Lennox: TRUBNER & CO., Lupcare Hut. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIstT. 
THE BOOK-HUNTER. 


Lsoue HILL BURTON, D.C.L., Author of “A 

of Scotland,” ‘The Scot Abroad,” &c. 

Rate Edition, with a View of Author’s Library. 
Crown 8yo, Roxburgh binding. 





This day is published. 
AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons, 


Preached in St. Peter's, Cranle: Gantons, 1933-84, 
By the Rev. A. W. MOMERTE, ,D.Sc., Fellow 
ot St. John’s College. Cambridge, =. Professor of 
Logic and d Metaphysics in s Ocliege, — $ 
Author of “The Origin of vil, Y oo of 
Modern Christianity,’ &c. Crown 8vo, x 


This day is published. 


THE GERMANS. By the Rev. Father 
DIDON, of the Suter - Preaching Friars. Trans- 
into English by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE 


lated 
BEAUFORT. Grown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT: being 
} bere esen, oa ond Exe of . the 
GEO ROE LEE, DD. Crown 8vo, 8s. a 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 
THE GOLDEN PRIMER: a New Method 


of Teaching to Read. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN 
and WALTER CRANE. Parts I. and II. with 
Coloured Pictures. Price 3s. 6d. each. 


BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN AND PROFESSOR 
BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of BALLADS. 


Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Four- 
teenth and Cheaper Edition. oaaD. sin 5s. 


Etbargh and London: Wx. miaene oop & Sons. 


Nearly aie large post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 21s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rudler, F.GS., and 


G G. CHISHOLM, B. . Edited aby Sir ANDREW 
C. RAMSAY, LLD., F.R.S. With Ethnological 
Appendix by Professor A. H. KEAN E, M.A.I. 


FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEO- 


GRAPHY and TRAVEL, for General Reading. 
A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great 
Divisions of the Globe. 

NOTE. 

This volume on “ Europe” based like the others of the Series on Hell" 
wald’s we I-known work, * Die Erde und ihre Volker”: but it has been 
found desirable to recast a great of the original work. The labour 
necessary being more than Sir A, C. Ramsey could conveniently bestow on 
it, it was handed to Mr. Rudier and Mr. Chisholm. Sir Andrew, however, 
c rected the proofs of the entire translation, and made extensive additions 
to the work, adding entire chapters on the subjects in which he was 
specially interested. By the recasting, the plan of the volume has been 
te dered much m ore systematic, and a large por.ion of the Physical part 
has been rewritten, 





A va'u b'eessay on European ethnology and philo'ogy has been cn- 
t ibuted, in the shape of an Appendix by Professor Keane, Throughout the 
wok gre eat care has been taken to ensure accuracy, and to present the 
Jntest additions to our knowledge of the various subjects under discussion. 
Eq sal care has been taken in the preparation of the series of maps, which 
wil, it is hoped, be found valuabl Pp to the text. 





In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 


NORTH AMERICA: UNITED STATES. 


By Professor F. V. HAYDEN. CANADA. By 
Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, F.R.S. 


AUSTRALASIA. ByA.R.Wallace, F.R.G.S. 
‘Third Edition. 


AFRICA. By the late Keith Johnston, 


F.R.G.8.__ Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected 
by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.8. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, the WEST INDIES, 


and SOUTH AMERICA. By H. W. BATES, 
F.R.G.8. Second Edition. 


ASIA. By A. H. Keane, M.AI. Edited by 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.8.1., D.C.L 





London : 
Epwarp Sranrorp, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 





RECENT BOOKS 


SOMETHING ABOUT THEM. 


FIELD & TUER, Publishers and Printers, The 
Leadenhall Press, 50, Leadenha!l-street, London, E.C. 
Twenty-four pages. FREE, 


EXTRACTS FROM FIELD & TUER’S LIST, 


* An elegant birthday or New Year's gift. 


LOVE LETTERS. By a Violinist. Con- 


sisting of Twelve Letters on the Despair, the Hope, and the Victory of 
this True Lover, inclusive of his Confessions and his Vision of Bee- 
thoven, tegether with other Matters of Interest. Printed on antique 
paper, bound in vellum and tied with o'd gold silken strings. London: 
Field & Tuer, The Leadenhall Presse, EC. [Seven-and-Sixpence, 

A collection of poems setting forth the eulogies of love, music, and 
fidelity. The collection is Mivided into twelve a each being a lyric or 
letrer addressed to a b bed lady. The arrangement of 
the lines constitutes what may be considered a new metre, 





“* Of remarkable interest and value.” 


THE WONDERLAND of EVOLUTION. 


By ALBERT and 7" gg GRESSWELL. TLondon: Field & Tuer, 
The Leadenhall Press, E Thre--and-Sixpence. 
The authors il! in an d dable and ing manner the 
absurdities of some of the views held by advanced evolutionists, and indi- 
cate the perfect harmony existing between natural phenomena and tte true 
origin and future destiny of man, 





“A valuable and quaintly pretty addition to the literature of old- 
fashioned costumes.” 


OUR GRANDMOTHERS’ GOWNS. By 


Mrs, ALFRED W, HUNT. With Twenty-four Hand-coloured Illustra- 
tions, drawn by A aes R. Halkett, London: Field & Tuer, The 
Lead -nhall Press, E. (Seven-and-Sixpence. 
In addition to matter ‘of much value and interest, Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt 
carefully describes the numerous, aecurate, and quaintly drawn illustra- 
tions by Mr, George R. Halkett, which are all prettily tinted by hand, 


“ An interesting and cleverly written novel by a new author ” 
“* 3.ves her readers weariness, and provides for them only enjevment.” 
Whitehall Ri view, 


THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR, SOMETIME, 


NEVER: a Novel, By PUCK. London: Field & Tuer, The Leaden- 
hall Press, E.C. Just out. [In Two Volumes, One Guinea. 
A story of to-day and of people one constantly meets. Though non- 
sensational in the sense of not dealing with hair-breadth escapes and 
striking situations the interest of a remarkable and well-told story is 
maintained throughout. 


** A covetable gift-book.” 


ECHOES of MEMORY. By Atherton 


FURLONG. With Et hings by Tristram J. Ellis. London: Field & 
Tucr, The Leadenhall Press, E.C, [One Guinea. 
Twenty-five gracefully written poems, full of tenderness and or'ginality. 
The beautiful illustrative etchings are by Tristram Ellis, and in the most 
effective style of this well-known artist. Printed on antique paper, bound 
in vellum, and tied with old gold silken strings. 


THE OPENING of CHINA. Six Letters 


reprinted from the Times on the Present Condition and Future Pros- 
pects of China. By A. R. eo Assoc. Mem. Inet. C.E.. 
F.8.G.8., Author of “* Across Chrysé,” , Special Correspondent of 
the Times in China. With an Sepelaeiben by 8. H. LOUTTIT, 
London : Field & Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, E.C. [One Shilling. 
An exhaustive account of the present condition of China, and suggesting 
means for the opening of that empire to European commerce. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD ON THE CONSTITUTION, 


“WHAT IS HE?” and “A VINDICATION 


of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION.” By DISRAELI the YOUNGER 
(The EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G.). Edited, with an Anecdotical 
Preface. by FRANCIS HITCHMAN, Author of “* The Public Life of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield,” &c, London : Field & Tuer, The Leadenhall 
Press, E.C. [ !wo-and-Sixpence, 
The only vindicator of the ** lost leader ” of the Tories that is necessary. 
A reprint of the famous and long-lost pamphlet ‘* What is He? ’ of which 
it is believed that only one copy is in existence, and of the almost equally 
scarce ** Vindication of the Constitution,” which Disraeli the Younger 
addressed to Lord Lyndhurst in 1835. The former establishes the identity 
of Disraeli’s politics: in youth and in age, and the latter vindicates the con- 
sistency of the two great men with whos? name it is associated against the 
calumnies of Lord Campbell. Mr. Hitchman’s Preface contains a great 
number of highly interesting and hitherto unpublished facts concerning the 
Disraeli family. 


* A mediaeval romance, now printed for the first time.” 


YE GESTES of ye LADYE ANNE: a 


Marvellous Pleasaunt and Comfortable Tayle. Edited by EVELYN 
FORSYTH. Illustrated by A. Hennen Broadwood London: Field & 
Tuer, The Leadenhall Press, . Cc (Two-and-Sixpence. 

A mediaeval , quaint, ** full of wise saws and modern 
instances,” compiled from old omnes 4 ant interspersed with ballads 
aod lays. The numerous illustrations are taking and characteristic. A 
book for those with a taste for the antique and the ridiculous, both young 
and old, 


“The typical Frenchman described by a shrewd and keen-witted critic.” 


MONSIEUR at HOME. By Albert Rhodes. 


London: Field & Tuer, The Leadenhall Press. E.C, 
[Two-rand-Sixpence ; cloth, Three-and-Six pence. 
An amusingly epigrammatic, brilliant, and impartially written book on 
the French peop'e ; the close knowledge shown in almost every page was 
gained by a long residence among them. 





“* A New Year's Eve story.” 


THE KEYS “AT HOME:” a New Year’s 


Eve Entertainment. By J.M.L. London: Fied & Tuer, The Leaden- 
hall Press, E.C, [ne Shil ing. 
An account of how the keys—from the door-key downw irds—entertaise! 
and smused their friend on New Yeur’s Eve, what they did, and suid, aud 
sung ; with mony original bon mots, parodies, aud vers de société 


FIELD & TUER, “Tur = ADENHALL Press, 
50, Leadenhall-street, London, E.C. 





L. REEVE & CO’S 
NEW WORKS, 





RHOPALOCERA EUROPAE, Deseripta et Delineata. 

r ] ry. orn ‘ > a) _ Y 
THE BUTTERFLIES of 
Supers. beeen on ay he by H.C. LANG, M.D. F.L.S 

2 vols. super-royal 8vc, with 82 Coloured Pl 
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LITERATURE. 


Ferishtah’s Fancies. By Robert Browning. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Ferishtah’s Fancies has every chance of be- 
coming much more popular than any of Mr. 
Browning’s recent volumes. For one thing, 
it is studiously simple, so that it may be read, 
as people like to read their poetry, after 
dinner ; and, for another, the bulk of it is in 
blank verse, so that there are fewer of those 
ingenuities of rhyme which only a cultivated 
palate can appreciate ; and, for a third, it is 
a collection of allegories, and the world loves 
an allegory but even too well. And, in case 
anyone should be alarmed by the title, and 
turn away suspecting that much preliminary 
work will be required at the encyclopaedia, 
Mr. Browning has prefixed this passage from 
‘King Lear”: ‘You, sir, I entertain you 
for one of my Hundred; only, I do not like 
the fashion of your garments: you will say 
they are Persian; but let them be changed.” 
A second motto from Jeremy Collier’s dic- 
tionary article, ‘‘ Shakspeare,’”’ warns us that, 
although his genius is jocular, the poet when 
disposed can be very serious, and is so dis- 
posed at present. 

Ferishtah is a dervish. The first poem 
describes his call. In the woods he sees 
some small motherless birds fed by an eagle, 
and though at first he draws the inference 
that God will feed everybody without their 
troubling themselves, he is admonished in a 
dream, after trying the experiment with ill- 
success, that the true lesson of the miracle 
was that each should minister to his neigh- 
bour. Accordingly, as souls want food more 
than bodies, he starts for Ispahan. In the 
course of his work there he comes across a 
melon-seller, in whom he recognises the vizier 
of twelve years ago degraded for peculation. 
Hie puts the question to himn— 

- ~~ thou curse God for granting twelve years’ 
8s 

Only to prove this day’s the direr lot ?’’ 
and is met with Job’s answer, ‘‘Shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we 
not receive evil?” With this answer as 
stock-in-trade, Ferishtah sets up as dervish in 
Nishapur. With the answer itself, which 
the jocularity of Mr. Browning’s genius, 
bursting for the moment through his serious- 
ness, prints in Hebrew characters, there is no 
fault to be found, but its reasonableness as a 
universal prescription would seem to require 
more demonstration than this simple induction 
from the melon-seller’s case. The rest of the 
poems treat of the religious difficulties pro- 
posed to Ferishtah, now full dervish, by his 
disciples. 

The first subject is Faith. A disciple finds 
the story of Lord Ali’s life beautiful, and 
asks if it is true. Shah Abbas the Strong is 
said to have died from simple fear at a spider 
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Ferishtah shows his pupil that belief is some- 
thing more than uninterested acquiescence or 
dissent by suddenly announcing that he, 
Yakub, is descended from this Shah’s cup- 
bearer, and so called upon to pay the penalty 
of his forefather’s carelessness. The moral 
is, if you hate a story you may find it worth 
while, as Yakub does, to weigh the historical 
evidence, if you love it you will be glad ta 
believe it onthe merest rumour. And further, 
by the tale of the two sons of Ishak, who was 
suppose] to be slain in the wars, but who 
returned after ten years’ absence, it 1s shown 
that the mere fact of their belief in his return 
was little regarded by the father in comparison 
with their joy or sorrow at the event itself. 

The next topic is Prayer. A mother is 
stung by a serpent, the Hakim prescribes 
amputation. The father sighs, ‘‘ Thou knowest; 
be it so.” The eldest son breaks out, ‘‘ Be 
precipitate nowise, I pray thee.” The second 
snaps, ‘ Too rash, no reason for this maiming.” 
The brisk third brother seconds the leech, and 
bids him fall to work. Ferishtah points the 
moral— 

‘* In my tale 

Be God the Hakim: in the husband’s case 

Call ready acquiescence—aptitude 

Angelic, understanding swift and sure : 

Call the first son—a wise humanity, 

Slow to conceive but duteous to adopt: 

See in the second son—humanity, 

Wrong-headed yet right-hearted, rash but kind : 

Last comes the cackler of the brood, our chit 

Who aping wisdom all beyond his years, 

Thinks to discard humanity itself: 

. . . No, be man and nothing more, 

Man who, as man conceiving, hopes and fears 

And craves and deprecates, and loves and loathes 

And bids God help him, till death touch his eyes, 

And show God granted most, denying all.’’ 


The next poem seems to treat of the Incarna- 
tion. Ferishtah has a fig for which he has to 
be thankful, but to whom? First to the 
gardener, finally to the first cause, say the 
Sun, whom for the ‘dear necessity” of 
praising he must imagine possessed with a 
human heart. Reason retorts that in the sun 
there is only power without purpose or 
beneficence, which cannot be thanked any 
more than a stone can be thanked for looking 
pretty or emitting a spark. Still, as it is a 
flower’s part to smell, so it is man’s part to love, 
whether the scent and love be wasted or no. 
But is it not equally man’s part to reason as 
well as love, and so refuse to go beyond his 
reason? This seems to be the drift of the 
poem. The sixth, ‘‘ Mihrab Shah,” is a justi- 
fication of pain as the promoter of fellowship. 
The seventh discusses ‘‘ Future Punishment.” 
The conclusion of the whole matter is given 
in these lines :— 


‘* Man lumps his kind i’ the mass: God singles 
thence 
Unit by unit. Thou and God exist— 
So think!—for certain: think the mass—man- 
kind 


Disparts, disperses, leaves thyself alone. 
Ask thy lone soul what laws are plain to thee— 
Thee and no other—stand or fall by them! 
That is the part for thee: regard all else 
For what it may be—Time’s illusion. This 
Be sure of—ignorance that sins is safe. 
No punishment like knowledge... 
Forgiveness ? rather grant 
Forgetfulness! The past is past and lost. 
However near I stand in his regard, 
So much the nearer had I stood by steps 


Offered the feet which rashly spurned their help. 
That I call Hell ; why further punishment ?”’ 





Next, the advantages and disadvantages of 
abstinence are shown by the tale of two 
camels both devoted to their master, who had 
to go a journey from Nishapur to Sebzevah. 
The one wishes to cost his master as little as 
possible, and rejects his mangerful of ‘ grass, 
purslane, lupines,”’ contenting himself with a 
little mouldy bran ; the other feels that if he 
is ever to reach Sebzevah he must leave un- 
chewed ‘‘ no sprig of toothsome chervil.’”’ The 
too abstemious brute breaks down and feeds 
the vultures. 

** Renounce joy for my fellow’s sake? That’s joy 
Beyond joy ; but renounced for mine not theirs ? 
Why the physician called to help the sick 
Cries ‘ Let me first of all discard my health!’ ’’ 

The whole question is clinched by the four 

concluding lines, which are perhaps the best 

in the book :— 

‘Wherefore did I contrive for thee that ear 
Hungry for music, and direct thine eye 
To where I hold a seven-stringed instrument 
Unless I meant thee to beseech me play ¢”’ 

The ninth poem is an apology for grace after 

meat, proved to be not ridiculous by the tale of 

a foolish man who in wandering over the Shah’s 

palace, found a cosy little room furnished 

just as he would wish and with his own name 
over the door, and yet is mainly interested in 
the lamp of the minaret. 

‘* That this last cherry soothes 

A roughness of my palate, that I know: 

His Maker knows why Mushtari was made.”’ 
One of the most interesting is the “fancy” 
that follows called ‘ Plot-culture,’”? which 
goes to prove that the ‘glory of God” need 
not be the motive although it must be the final 
fruit of action. Then we have the praise of 
love and the contempt of knowledge shown 
by the importance of going to dinner when the 
dial’s hand points to noon instead of investi- 
gating the workmanship of the dial. Perhaps 
the ‘‘ foolishest of all the company,” who will 
be, says Mr. Browning, the most grieved at 
this deposition of knowledge, may hint that 
if the dial-maker had sat at dinner instead of 
investigating, the people of Sebzevah would 
have been the losers. Mr. Browning puts the 
case between love and knowledge into a very 
few lines :— 

* Knowledge means 
Ever-renewed assurance by defeat 
That victory is somehow still to reach : 
But love is victory, the prize itself.’’ 

The last fancy of Ferishtah’s, and the most 
fanciful, the one called ‘‘A Bean-stripe, also 
Apple-cating ” would seem to be an oracular 
answer to a pessimist drawn from the con- 
sideration of black and white beans. 

After each apologue in the volume comes 
a lyric, which puts in a personal and intense 
way the spirit of the previous poem. The 
most severable as well as the simplest and 
most perfeet is this, which sums up the 
praises of love :— 

‘* Ask not one least word of praise ! 

Words declare your eyes are bright? 
What then meant that summer day’s 
Silence spent in one long gaze? 

Was my silence wrong or right ? 

‘‘ Words of praise were all to seek ! 

Face of you and form of you, 

Did they find the praise so weak 
When my lips just touched your cheek— 
Touch which let my soul come through ?”’ 


There remain the prologue and epilogue, 
which those who know Mr. Browning’s habit 
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of solacing himself, as Keats said, ‘‘ with cups 
of old wine after the ardours of song,” will 
naturally turn to first. The prologue this 
time is not a cup of this sort. It is a jeu 
@esprit, which may be remembered as em- 
balming a new rhyme to Italy. Just, we are 
told, as ortolans are eaten with toast and sage- 
leaf, and to enjoy them you must bite boldly 
through all three, so in reading these poems 
you must masticate ‘‘ sense, sight, and song” 
together. A defect of the analogy would 
seem to be that in the book, the ortolan, if 
that be the lyric, is only an annex to the sage- 
leaf or parable. The epilogue is much more 
enjoyable. H. C. Bexecuine. 








The Office of the Historical Professor: an 
Inaugural Lecture. By E. A. Freeman. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Tur universal fecling that Mr. Freeman’s 
claims to the post of Regius Professor in the 
University of Oxford were undisputed will 
receive confirmation from the publication of 
his inaugural lecture. Even if his own posi- 
tion as an historian were less eminent, there 
is a special reason why the occupant of the 
post should be one who is specially familiar 
with mediaeval times. The business of an 
historical professor is twofold. He has, on the 
one hand, to take care that his pupils never 
study details without being reminded that 
each detail is unintelligible except as part of 
a great whole, and, on the other hand, to 
take care that they do not lose themselves in 
vague contemplation of the course of historical 
development without that touch of real life 
which a study of original authorities alone can 
give. It is this latter task which is all- 
important, and which cannot be adequately 
fulfilled by one who has taken the sixteenth 
or the seventeenth century for his province. 
Such a person, in knowing what Wolsey or 
Shaftesbury said themselves in their letters, 
is indeed in a far better position for writing 
history than one who can only know what 
Gregory of Tours has to say about Brunhild, 
or what Thucydides has to say about Cleon ; 
but for educational purposes his position is 
far worse than one who can deal with Gregory 
or Thucydides. He cannot send his pupils to 
read one part of a correspondence in the 
Bodleian, another part in the British Museum, 
and a third part perhaps at Venice or Siman- 
cas. From these hindrances Mr. Freeman is 
altogether free. ‘Till our whole system be 
recast, he says, 


‘the best thing that can be done for sound 
learning in the department in which 1 am called 
to give my help will be to fix, as far as may be, 
the energies of those who devote themselves to 
the so-called ‘modern’ school on those periods 
which can be treated most nearly after the 
sound fashion of the old school o: Literae 
Humaniores. That school did not make a man 
a philosopher, a philologer, or an historian, but 
it gave him the best possible start towards 
making himself any one of the three.” 


If Mr. Freeman succeeds in leading the 
University in this direction he will do a good 
work. Why, for instance, should not it be 
made imperative on all who seek for honours 
to present themselves for examination on some 
definite original authority from a list selected 
by those who have the conduct of the examina- 


tion? The new system has its gains as well 
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as its losses, and the object of those who are 
called on to carry it out should be to make 
the gain as complete as possible. 

In view of this weighty utterance it is 
hardly worth while to dwell on Mr. Free- 
man’s renewed protest against the division of 
history into ancient and modern. At least 
as good a theory as any which he mentions 
is that which counts Pericles, Augustus, and 
Oliver Cromwell as belonging to modern, St. 
Louis and Earl Simon as belonging to ancient 
history. If this theory is the true one, it 
only remains to congratulate the university 
on the manner in which ancient history is 
being taught within it. 

Sauver R. Garprver. 








A Sketch of the Life and Times of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith. By Stuart J. Reid. Second 
Edition. (Sampson Low.) 


Tux fact that a second edition of this book 
has already been called for is a sufficient jus- 
tification of its original publication as not a 
rival, but a supplement to Lady Holland’s 
admirable biography of her father. Sydney 
Smith is one of those men of whom it seems 
impossible to learn too much, because it is 
impossible to learn unpleasant things. He had 
no skeleton in his closet, no passions, no 
dyspepsia, and, in spite of Mr. Reid, no dis- 
appointments. Like Marcus Aurelius, he 
‘lived as upon a mountain.” He was never 
alone. He was richly endowed with that 
‘* sociul sense”? which Mr. Henry James—the 
eminent American metaphysician, not the 
eminent American novelist—says Carlyle was 
deficient in; indeed, it was probably his 
opulence in this ‘‘ social sense” that made 
Carlyle write unfavourably of him when 
‘first heard guffawing.” Besides, Smith’s 
shrewdness, business capacity, and general 
man-of-the-worldliness, were quite as remark- 
able as his capacity for good fellowship, and 
for saying good things; Bohemianism was 
quite as foreign to him as cant. One’s enjoy- 
ment of Sydney Smith—provided one enjoys 
him at all—is therefore what Coleridge 
declared Faith ought to be, ‘‘a total act of 
the soul.” Hence his popularity among the 
same sort of folks—virtually the whole of 
our middle class—that appreciate Macaulay, 
are horrified at Swift, see nothing in Lamb, 
and despise the professional joker of to-day. 
Even if Mr. Reid had done nothing but glean 
after Lady Holland he would have had a 
public. 

This is more than a book of gleanings, 
however, in the shape of letters, verses, and 
essays never before published, although the 
most of such now given are interesting in 
themselves. Mr. Reid has aimed at rendering 
three services to the memory of Sydney Smith, 
two of which, at least, are of undoubted 
value. In the first place, he makes clear 
the relations between Smith and the family 
of Mr. Beach, the Wiltshire squire, to whose 
son Michael he was tutor in Edinburgh, 
and thus the earlier portion of this book may 
be considered as a distinct addition to Lady 
Holland’s work. These relations were, in 
every respect, of a pleasing kind. The letters 
that passed between Smith and the Beaches 
prove that they considered him, and that he 
eonsidered himself, on the footing of a friend, 





and not of an employé, much less of a Levite. 
In the second place Mr. Reid lays more stress 
than did Lady Holland on the clerical side of 
Sydney Smith’s career. He does his best to 
show Smith actually at work in his Wiltshire 
curacy, in his Yorkshire living, as rector of 
Combe Florey, and Canon of St Paul’s. It is 
clear that Smith did his statutory duties with 
fidelity and assiduity, that he was a good 
friend to his parishioners, and looked to their 
physical quite as much as to their moral 
health. The Yorkshire boy who, when chal- 
lenged to say what Smith was, described him 
as ** Doctor, parson,” hit the nail on the head 
as boys usually do. Forthe rest, Smith steered 
clear of the Thirty-Nine Articles, as, indeed, 
he almost boasted to Miss Martineau after 
reaching three score and ten, and both 
preached and practised the doctrine of ‘‘absti- 
nence from all distant views of human life, 
except when religious duties call upon one to 
take them.”’ It would have been a mistuke, 
therefore—though hardly a scandal as in the 
case of Swift—to have made Sydney Smith a 
bishop. Finally Mr. Reid endeavours to 
pourtray Smith with his “times,” and the 
men of these “times” as a background. 
This is the least successful and the least like- 
able portion of his book. Mr. Reid reproduces 
not a little of what Sydney Smith once termed 
‘stale fervour,” and, what is worse, stale 
bitterness about politics, Puseyism, Dissent, 
and what not, whereas what he ought to have 
done was to have shown the actual relationship 
in which Smith stood towards Grey, Brougham, 
and the others of his leading contemporaries 
with whom he was brought more or less 
closely into contact. Mr. Reid makes far too 
much of the neglect of Smith by his political 
friends. Was he, after all, so very keen a 
partisan? He was an Edinburgh Reviewer, 
it is true, and fought for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion and the first Reform Bill. But it is 
at least possible that he did so less as a Whig 
than as an enemy of fanaticism, which seemed 
to him to be struck at by the one, and a friend 
of freedom, which he believed to be bound 
up with the other. Smith’s own views on 
this subject are expressed in a letter written 
by him to Jeffrey, from London, when he was 
upwards of thirty, 

“You ask me about my prospects. I think 
I shall long remain as I am. I have no 
powerful friends, I belong to no party, I do 
not cant, I abuse canting everywhere, I am 
not conciliatory, and I have not talents enough 
to force my way without these laudable and 
illaudable auxiliaries.” 

Even about Edinburgh Reviewing he wrote to 
Jeffrey in 1807, ‘I have three motives for 
writing reviews: first, the love of you; 
second, the habit of reviewing; third, the 
love of money ; to which I may add a fourth, 
the love of punishing fraud and folly.” Is 
it not possible that Grey discovered, though 
in a different way from Jeffrey, the truce 
character and extent of Smith’s partisanship ? 
As it was, Grey gave his friend the canonry 
of St. Paul’s, the income attaching to which 
certainly deserved the description of ‘‘ snug” 
which he applied to it. 

Mr. Reid publishes, in his work, some 
sixty letters and a few essays and verses 
which never before saw the light. The 
verses are poor, the essays slight but char- 
acteristic, the letters pervaded by good- 
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humoured fun rather than studded with jokes. 
The most perfect of them, in every sense, is 
this :— 
** 33, Charles-street, June 27, 18%6. 
‘Dear Lord Lansdowne, 

‘* Many thanks for the two books of Hal- 
lam’s, which I return this day, having received 
from them a good deal of instruction, clear of 
every particle of amusement. 

‘* Ever yours, 
‘*SypNEY SMITH.” 


Some of these letters give Smith’s views on 
men, things, and books. Here is a curious 
criticism of Zhe Bride of Lammermoor :— 


‘“ Walter Scott seems to me the same sort of 
thing, laboured in a very inferior way, and 
more careless, with many repetitions of himself. 
Caleb is overdone, Sir W. and Lady Ashton are 
very good characters, and the meeting of the 
two coaches-and-six the best scene in the book. 
The catastrophe is shocking and disgusting.” 


The sketches of the various lodgings and 
houses occupied by Sydney Smith in the 
course of his life, supplied by Mr. Walter 
Tomlinson, are admirable, and an ornament to 
Mr. Reid’s work. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that the testimonials to character, con- 
tributed by Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone, 
are either ornamental or useful. The Prime 
Minister’s in particular is as cold as the letter 
of a conscientious headmaster about a boy of 
undoubted parts who has also a weakness for 
practical joking. Wittram Wattace. 








Above the Snowline: Mountaineering Sketches 
between 1870 and 1880. By Clinton Dent. 
(Longmans. ) 


A recent traveller in Eastern Africa tells us 
“that a feeling of veneration for the most 
conspicuous or remarkably shaped hill in 
their vicinity—in one case almost reaching to 
mountain-worship,” is characteristic of certain 
native tribes. This may serve as a confirma- 
tion of a theory which was once propounded by 
a reviewer (and which would probably now be 
accepted by the President of the Board of 
Trade) that if we could peel a well-known 
climbing professor, as cooks peel onions, we 
should come, under all his coats of culture, to 
the savage of the wilderness. At any rate, 
the Vice-President of the Alpine Club, after 
we have stripped off the coats of humourist 
and sentimentalist, of physiologist and play- 
goer, in which he conceals himself, will be 
found to resemble the ‘“‘ Upper Lomwe” in 
‘“‘almost worshipping” a particular peak. 
His divinity is the great rock-spire of the 
Chamonix valley, which immediately over- 
hangs (and probably owes its name to its 
situation) the source of the Arveiron. As Mr. 
E. Whymper’s Scrambles was the story of the 
conquest of the Matterhorn, Mr. C. Dent’s 
Above the Snowline is the story of the conquest 
of the Aiguille du Dru. But here the like- 
ness ends. Mr. Whymper was solid, scien- 
tific, perforce tragic; Mr. Dent can afford 
to be, and is wilfully, the reverse. ‘ Qui 
n’a jamais ses heures de folie est moins 
sage qu’il ne le pense,” is the motto on his 
title, and the keynote to his book. If the 
writer now and then, like the Fool in Shak- 
spere, verges on the serious and sentimental, 
he soon remembers to forget himself, and 
resumes the cap and bells. The fooling, even 





when, as in a parody on foreign Alpine 
literature, it takes the shape of burlesque, is 
good of its kind, and under its light surface 
the book contains a lively record of a most 
audacious struggle against nature, much 
sound reflection on all matters of mountain 
craft, and a series of most amusing sketches of 
certain recently developed types of the climb- 
ing fraternity. 

Of late an essential change has taken 
place in “ mountaineering.” It has almost 
ceased to be a branch of travel in order to 
become a branch of sport. The Alpine 
guide has consequently become a professional. 
The amateur has taken to make ‘ books,” 
to discuss “form,” to be the possessor 
of a “record.” Rivalry has become more 
intense as the field for it has narrowed, and 
it is to be feared that, in consequence, climbers 
have sometimes been full of their own little- 
nesses where they ought to have been 
absorbed in the greatness of nature. These 
probably are but the symptoms of a passing 
disorder ; and, any way, the matter is of no 
great import to the world, however grievous 
it may seem to a few middle-aged senti- 
mentalists who counted the Alpine summers 
of their youth, not by petty feuds, but by 
lifelong friendships ! 

Climbers, like other hobby-hunters, are the 
better for being laughed at. But of outside 
reproof they have always enough. It is the 
critic on the hearth who hits home, and a 
vice-president who will play the mentor to 
his contemporaries deserves well of the 
Alpine Club. Mr. Dent has planted the point 
of, shall we say, his ice-axe in their tenderest 
spots. In his pages we recognise the heroes of 
the hotels. They seldom wander far from good 
inns, lurking for days round the corner in 
mysterious converse with the leading profes- 
sionals, just as if the turf and not the ice 
were their field of operations, or hastily fold- 
ing and unfolding large maps in a dark corner 
of the salon, or watching through the teles- 
cope some ascent of a peak twelve miles off, 
and solemnly shaking heads over the fact thus 
revealed that ‘‘ Jones on ice is far from what 
they had been led to expect.” We follow 
them through their ascents and “‘ variations ” 
(a ‘‘ variation’ in Alpine phraseology implies 
going somewhere by a different way to other 
people, and generally by a wrong way, though 
the wrongness need not exceed a few hundred 
yards to give it value), we look on at their 
meals of truffles and cold punch on the glacier, 
and we finally enjoy in a terse summary the 
literary mouse which is born of their moun- 
tains, the article in which ‘‘they traverse 
strange localities for which there appear to be 
no adequate descriptive expressions in their 
own language . . . and deal out unsparing 
satire to their companions, unlimited praise to 
their guides, and unmeasured ridicule to their 
porter.” 

In a final chapter Mr. Dent digresses into 
some serious reflections on the ‘‘ Future of 
Mountaineering,”’ on its value as the helpmate 
of surveying, and the place it may thereby 
take in geographical progress. He also, 
speaking with the authority of a trained 
physiologist acquainted with the recent experi- 
ments of M. P. Bert and others in laboratories, 
delivers a deliberate opinion that the rarity 
of the air will not prevent mountaineers 
from reaching heights of 30,000 feet, if other- 





wise accessible mountains of that height can 
be found. 

Above the Snowline is adorned by two of 
Mr. Whymper’s beautiful realistic woodeuts 
and a spirited fancy sketch by Mr. P. Mac- 
quoid. It isa book which will be read with 
amusement and interest by all who have ever 
penetrated, or hope to penetrate, the region 
it describes. To the young at this season it 
may be particularly recommended. The 
attraction which Alpine adventure has for 
healthy boys is a fact which publishers and 
parents have as yet failed adequately to 
recognise. Dovetas W. Fresirrevp. 





Strange Stcries. By Grant Allen. (Chatto & 

Windus. ) 

In a short introduction to this volume, Mr. 
Grant Allen, who has hitherto been known to 
the public chiefly as a writer on certain aspects 
of natural history and of ethnology, treated 
from the modern standpoint of evolution, dis- 
closes himself in the new character of a writer 
of fiction, acknowledging himself the author 
of a group of remarkable stories, originally 
published in Belgravia and in Longman’s 
Magazine under the pen-name of “J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson,” and here reprinted, to the number of 
sixteen. He explains that, however ‘liscon- 
nected in locality and incident, they have 
nearly all some link of union with each other, 
in being designed to express in action some 
scientific or psychological idea, and he offers 
this underlying motive as his excuse and 
apology for straying into fields seemingly 
remote from his former accustomed haunts. 
But in truth no apology is needed, for the 
stories, as literature, take higher rank than 
any similar collection since the appearance of 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Mew Arabian Nights. 
They have more in common, as regards several 
of the subjects chosen and the external frame- 
work of the narratives, with Mr. Frederick 
Boyle’s clever sketches than with any other 
recent fiction, but are superior in style and in 
subtlety of conception. 

The first story in the book, ‘‘ The Reverend 
John Creedy,” is a very forcible study of the 
persistence of heredity in barbarous races, for 
its hero is a full-blooded Fantee, who has 
graduated at Oxford, been ordained as a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and 
married an English lady. He returns to 
Africa as a missionary, having never seen it 
since infancy, and, under the influence of tribal 
contact, reviving the dormant thoughts and 
habits of his race, relapses into savagery. 
There is one detail of the picture which sug- 
gests a doubt. The African negro so far 
differs from the Australian blackfellow as to 
have a great hankering after white mens’ 
dress and some of their more easily imitated 
usages, so that while the incident of the re- 
lapsed barbarian tearing up his European 
clothes and donning the native waistcloth is 
quite in keeping with Australian surroundings, 
it does not ring so true upon the west coast of 
Africa. 

The second story is slighter, but cleverly 
handled, being the experience of a young 
medical man who has made a brilliant dis- 
covery in physical science, so far ahead of the 
knowledge of those to whom he submits it 
as to cause his sanity to be questioned ; while 
a muscular contraction which causes him in- 
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voluntarily to make hideous grimaces leads 
himself to the same conclusion, with results 
for which the reader is referred to the tale. 

The third story, ‘‘ Mr. Chung,” is the pre- 
cise converse of the first, and tells of a 
Chinaman who has imbibed English ideas till 
he is entirely out of sympathy with the tone 
of his countrymen, and who, summoned back 
by his Government from the legation to which 
he is attached, is put to death, on a charge 
nominally of witchcraft, but really of ineivisme. 
Here, too, something is desiderated, for as yet 
no signs have been given, to the best of the 
present critic’s knowledge, that any Chinese, 
however familiar with European ways and 
ideas, have admitted the superiority of the 
Fan-kwei over the natives of the Flowery 
Land. 

‘‘ The Curate of Churnside,”’ a cold, aesthetic 
young -clergyman, who commits forgery and 
murder in order to enable him to marry com- 
fortably, is a little crudely imagined. True 
enough, as Mr. Allen says, that the temper 
depicted is one which was common during the 
Italian renascence, and in view of the per- 
manent similarity of human nature, and the 
partially like conditions of modern thought 
and society, is not wholly impossible of 
revival here and now. But he has not 
allowed enough for the difference of environ- 
ment. The public opinion of mediaeval Italy 
did not hold such crimes in horror, and the 
chances of impunity, even when the doer of 
the deed was known, were considerable. A 
man like Walter Dene would have needed 
stronger motives than those ascribed to him in 
the story before committing himself to so 
terrible a risk, as his cool head would have 
kept that risk clearly in his memory. 

The next story, a mere trifle, calls for no 
special remark, and ‘“‘ My New Year’s Eve 
among the Mummies,’ though light and 
amusing, has no permanency of character. 
‘*The Foundering of the Fortuna ” is of better 
quality, as a well-drawn portrait of a par- 
ticular type of scoundrel, but still it is not 
one of the salient items in the volume. That 
rank may, however, be justly assigned to 
‘The Backslider,” a clever description of an 
obscure minor sect in a lower middle-class 
London suburb, and of the history of a young 
man reared with the design of succeeding to 
its headship, a vocation which he misses in 
consequence of receiving an cducation too 
advanced for the intellectual level of his com- 
munion. Mr. Allen has made one slip in the 
dialogue. He represents a smug tradesman as 
warning the community that their selected 
champion will probably disappoint their hopes, 
- and give no value for the money they are 
about to subscribe for his education, pro- 
phesying that he will “round upon” the 
Church. Now, in the first place, to ‘round 
upon”? is thieves’ slang, not ordinary inelegant 
language, so that Mr. Grimshaw would not 
have used the phrase at all, and in the next 
place it does not mean to go back from a pro- 
mise, but to “peach” or inform against to 
the police. 

_ “The Mysterious Occurrence in Piccadilly ” 
is a skit on the Society for Psychical Research, 
showing how a well-authenticated case of 
apparition may be a hoax. “Carvalho” 
serves as a pendant to the first story, whose 
lines it traverses to some extent, the hero 
being of slave origin, and rising to note as 








author and social success generally, so as to 
win the affections and hand of a lady who 
had been at first repelled by racial feelings. 
‘‘Pausodyne”’ is less new in treatment than 
most of the other stories, and seems to have 
been suggested by a scientific hoax, attempted 
not long ago in the newspapers, as to the dis- 
covery of an agent whereby animation could 
be indefinitely suspended without danger to 
life. In other respects, the motive of Godwin’s 
St. Leon and Messrs. Besant and Rice’s Zen 
Years’ Tenant are copied, if indeed copyright 
can be said to exist in so old an idea. ‘‘ The 
Empress of Andorra” is the weakest thing in 
the volume, being an attempt at broad farce 
and political caricature, to which Mr. Grant 
Allen’s considerable powers do not lend them- 
selves. The late Mr. Grenville Murray might 
have handled the theme divertingly, but it 
would be better away from this collection. 
‘‘The Senior Proctor’s Wooing”? looks more 
as if it were a study after Mr. Henry James 
than the native fruit of Mr. Allen’s own mind, 
but it is pleasant reading. ‘‘ The Child of the 
Phalanstery ”’ strikes a much higher note, and 
tries to show what the practical working of 
the theory of Euthanasia might be in some 
circumstances and under a recast morality. 
*‘Our Scientific Observations on a Ghost” is 
very gracious fooling, but nothing more ; while 
the concluding paper, “‘ Ram Das of Cawn- 
pore,” endeavours to embody the sentiments 
of those Indians who sided actively with the 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, and are still the em- 
bittered, if silent, enemies of the British 
raj. It would have been given more local 
colour and accuracy, if the act of injustice 
which turned Nana Sahib into so implacable a 
foe had been mentioned, as helping to decide 
one of his people. 

Mr. Grant Allen has fully established his 
claim to be heard henceforth as a story-teller. 
It is for him to consider whether he will abide 
by the patterns he has now offered us, or will 
try his wings for a longer flight and the 
regulation three volumes of a formal novel. 

Ricwarp F, LirrtLepAe. 








‘Diocesan Histories.””— Norwich. By the 
Rey. A. Jessopp, D.D. (S. P. C. K.) 


Tue impetus which is given to the study of 
antiquities by the writings of men like Dr. 
Jessopp is not to be lightly estimated. A 
graphic style, wide reading, and a power of 
generalisation, are seldom found so nearly 
allied in one writer as they are in the person 
of the author of this Diocesan History. The 
result is that it will be read with interest and 
pleasure, and is sure to attract many students 
into the generally—but needlessly—dry and 
dusty paths of antiquarianism. Not many of 
such students will, of course, be able to put 
together work like this book; but all of us 
are, at all events, fit to grub about indus- 
triously, and turn up the soil for the skilled 
labourer. The very early history of East 
Anglia bears too great a resemblance to the 
subject-matter of the celebrated chapter “‘ on 
snakes in Iceland” to be made much of; but 
Dr. Jessopp does his best in a barren field, 
and touches with a light but firm hand on 
Caesar’s success, which was very like failure. 
The author’s explanation of why we find so 
large a proportion of married priests shortly 
after the Conquest is a very reasonable one. 





“The science of law was as yet in its infancy, 
the parson, who was inducted into a benefice 
and enjoyed it as his freehold by virtue of his 
office, might easily convince himself that while 
he held office he might do with it what he 
pleased.” 


There can be no doubt, moreover, that the 
marriage of priests was never prohibited by 
the common law. The priest ran the risk of 
all manner of ecclesiastical censures, but his 
son was born in wedlock for all that, and, 
being legitimate, often took his father’s 
patrimony by descent. 

Of the “‘ Black Death” of 1349-50, Dr. 
Jessopp has since published an admirable 
monograph in the Nineteenth Century; but 
two short extracts from the present work give 
a graphic view of the terrible scourge. 


‘In the spring of 1349, Bishop Bateman was 
absent, employed in conducting negociations 
for peace between England and France. He 
returned to Norfolk in the beginning of June 
to find his brother, Sir Bartholomew, of Gilling- 
ham, dead, and the oy raging with awful- 
severity. During the next two months the 
three chief nunneries in the diocese—Bungay, 
Carrow, and Redlingfeld—lost their prioresses, 
All the canons in Mount Joye, in Heveringland, 
died. At Hickling, only a single canon survived, 
and he, a novice, who made his profession to 
the prior as he [the latter ?] lay dying. 
At Walsingham, at Thetford, at Westacre, at 
the great Abbey of St. Benet’s, Hulm, the 
same frightful mortality prevailed, and in six 
months no less than twenty-one religious 
houses had lost their rulers. In the city of 
Norwich it is said that the mortality was most 
frightful; in Yarmouth it was scarcely less; 
Lynn seems to have escaped with comparative 
immunity. . . . In view of the serious falling off 
in the supply of clergy, and the fact that, as a 
result of that falling off, many parishes were 
left without any parsons to serve them, the 
bishop was authorised to ordain sixty young 
men to the ministry, who might be two years 
below the canonical age. ... 

‘* During all this terrible time Bishop Bate- 
man never left his diocese fora day. In the 
single month of July he personally instituted 
207 persons. Till the 9th of the month he was 
at Norwich, the plague making awful havoc 
all round him. On the 10th he moved to Hoxne, 
and there in a single day instituted twenty 
persons; from this time till the pestilence 
abated, he moved about from place to place, 
rarely staying more than a fortnight in any one 
house, and followed everywhere by the troops 
of clergy, who came to be admitted to the 
livings of such as had died.... Bearing in 
mind that the episcopal records take no account 
of deaths in the monasteries, except where the 
head of the house was carried off; that none of 
the unbeneficed clergy are noticed except where 
they were presented with preferment ; that the 
mendicant orders that were labouring among 
the townspeople, and were hardly under 
episcopal jastellelion, never came before the 
bishop at all—it is impossible to estimate the 
number of clergy in the diocese of Norwich 
whom the ‘Black Death’ carried off at less 
than two thousand.” 


Dr. Jessopp has, I think, undervalued the 
foundations of Herbert de Lozinga, for in his 
summary of the Bishop’s work he does not 
mention the foundations by him of St. 
Leonard’s Priory at Norwich (before the Priory 
there) and of the Benedictine establishment 
at Aldeby. His estimate, too, that at least 
siz other monastic foundations, besides Nor- 
wich Priory, were begun during Herbert’s 





episcopate (1095-1119) is also under the 
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mark. Besides those just named as personally 
founded by Herbert, and the six enumerated 
by Dr. Jessopp, we know in Norfolk alone of 
Horsham (1105), Bromholm (1113), and 
Hempton certainly, and Heacham, Custhorpe, 
and Westacre in all probability—to say nothing 
of the alien priories of Toft Monks, Welle, 
Horstead, and Wichingham, while no doubt 
there were many others in Suffolk. 

There is little doubt that the author is right 
in supposing that the records of the Arch- 
deaconry of Norwich, when Tanner was Arch- 
deacon, went back as far as the thirteenth 
century. As to the way in which he prac- 
tically pillaged these records to enrich the 
Bodleian Library one can only say in his 
defence that he was choosing the lesser of 
two evils. Had he left the records he 
‘‘ moved” in their proper custody they would 
have remained, like what he did leave, 
practically unconsultable, unarranged, and 
unindexed, while now we have an admirable 

-and well-indexed calendar of them with, in 
effect, free access to them at any time by any 
scholar. The author’s well-deserved encomium 
on Mr. Overbury’s kindness to literary 
inquirers might well have been extended to 
Dr. Bensly, whose ability and courtesy to 
searchers after matters ecclesiastical at Nor- 
wich are the chief of the few encouragements 
that are given them there. If one were 
hypercritical one would be so about the head- 
ings to the chapters and the map—‘‘ Chaos 
come again,” ‘For conscience sake,’’ ‘“‘Storm- 
clouds and Sunshine,” ‘‘ How the air began 
to clear,” ‘‘ Onward,” and soon, remind us of 
Ouida’s novels, while the map is not well 
done. Why on earth, for example, should 
North Repps be in big and Aylsham in small 
letters? The latter was not only the more 
important place commercially, but has some 
little ecclesiastical interest with its fine church 
founded by John of Gaunt and its Duchy Court; 
while, except that Bishop Rugge was born in 
the latter place, nothing much can be said about 
it. By the way, I find Roger Rugge at North 
Repps on the Subsidy Roll of 1327, so the 
usual conjectured descent from the Rugges of 
Shropshire is probably all nonsense. There 
are, of course, slips in a book which bristles 
with facts, e.g., when the author refers to 
St. Benets at Hulm, founded in 1014, being 
‘like almost all those that had preceded it 
set down in the heart of the Norfolk Broads.” 
The only two previous foundations in Norfolk 
were, I think, the Benedictine Nunnery of 
East Dereham, and the Benedictine Abbey of 
Molycourt, which is in Outwell—the former in 
the centre of the county, and the other at the 
extreme west, while the Broads are at its 
extreme east. Indeed, the Broad District 
proper had singularly few foundations at any 
time, for I can only call to mind Hickling 
and Weybridge besides St. Benets. 

Watrer Rye. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Fast and Loose. By Major Griffiths In 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Great Porter Square. By B. L. Farjeon. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


The Lover’s Creed. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 





Between the Acts. By Miss Stocker. In 8 vols. 
(Bentley. ) 


This Year, Next Year, Some Year, Never. By 
Puck. In2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Ellen Middleton. By Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
ton. In1 vol. (Bentley.) 


Musical Snares. By Annabel Gray. In 1 vol. 
(J. & R. Maxwell.) 


Mason Artuur Gairrirus has made good use 
of his knowledge of criminals and detectives 
and of their ways in Fast and Loose. He has 
also drawn upon an intimate acquaintance 
both with London and Paris to give local 
colour to his hero’s shifting adventures. 
Moreover, his style is vivacious, there is no 
padding, and the descriptions of Chatham 
discipline, and of fhe great embezzlement 
trial, are severely realistic. We could wish, 
indeed, that Major Griffiths did not recur with 
quite so much zest to his description of Ser- 
jeant Standaloft, and to the process by which 
that eminent counsel announced a telling 
point. The result is an exciting and sensa- 
tione’ story that suggests Gaboriau, but dis- 
plays perhaps more ingenuity in construction ; 
for the author, while he cannot divest the 
narrative of a general air of improbability, 
guards himself adroitly against any particular 
instance of it. Perhaps the chief short- 
coming in the book is that we anticipate the 
dénouement too readily, and the relations in 
which the various characters stand to one 
another ; but this does not deprive it of its 
interest. Our feelings are soon enlisted on 
the side of the adventurous baronet, and he 
is to be congratulated on his reward. We 
suspect, however, that he strained a point in 
making love to Fanchette. In Léon Lanti- 
méche, the cosmopolitan criminal, Vautrin 
himself would have acknowledged another 
and not unworthy disciple. He achieves his 
greatest success under the alias of the Cuban 
Marquis, who is becoming a favourite villain 
in fiction since Miss Braddon used him so 
lavishly in Phantom Fortune. But in making 
Léon the Marquis de Ojo Verde perhaps 
Major Griffiths practises overmuch on an 
unsuspecting public. Of the wisdom of 
Scotland Yard he does not seem to entertain 
a high opinion. Inspector Faske is chiefly 
remarkable for the alacrity with which he 
jumps at conclusions. 


As the American humorist would have put 
it, ‘‘a considerable corner of Dickens’s mantle 
has fallen upon Mr. Farjeon.” He possesses 
a singular acquaintance with lower middle- 
class lodging-houses in London, and with the 
manners of their inmates and landladies. 
Mrs. Preedy, the landlady of No. 118 Great 
Porter Square, is almost worthy of a place in 
the Dickens gallery. Her cross-examination 
by the Counsel for the Treasury, though the 
kind of thing is not new, is admirably done. 
But in the story of the little match-girl’s 
devotion Mr. Farjeon is at his best. Before 
her active share in the plot begins she is 
incidentally visited by a mild reporter, who 
suggests that the life of a match-girl may not 
be altogether a happy one. Fanny dissents. 
“Oh! L ’ave lots of larks with the boys, and 
I’ve got some ’air... I'll show yer;” and 
Fanny, with flusned and excited face, pro- 
duced her treasure to the young man—a 
chignon, apparently of tow, many shades 


lighter than her own hair, but the possession 
of which made her a woman of fashion. 
These episodes, however, serve as a back- 
| ground to a sensational story, which shows a 
high order of invention and skill, although 
there are one or two joints in the harness, 
and the characters are thrown together in a 
somewhat haphazard way. Mr. Farjeon has 
chosen to tell it chiefly in the columns of the 
Evening Moon, whose representative works up 
the story, and finally embodies it in a supple- 
ment as a thrilling romance in real life. 
Perhaps there is a little too much of the 
Evening Moon, and Mr. Farjeon’s exaggera- 
tion of journalism goes off into burlesque; but 
it makes very good reading. In his scenes of 
“the higher depravity” the author is hardly 
so successful as in Great Porter Square, and 
the incident of Sydney Campbell’s misfortune 
is wanting in vratsemblance. 


“Keep yourself in your place, and then you 
can respect yourself, and other people can 
respect you,” is a sound, if trite, piece of 
advice, which is constantly in the mouth of 
Miss Nestle, who is certainly the best and 
most lifelike character in Mrs. Cashel Hocy’s 
novel. But Mavis Wynn, who at one time 
incurred the old housekeeper’s displeasure, is 
also a very pleasant figure, although the 
rather unnecessary woodcuts in the three 
volumes seem chiefly devoted to degrading 
our idea of her. For the rest, the other 
characters, excepting Trotty Veck the terrier, 
are somewhat unreal and shadowy. The 
story, however, is a pretty one, and all’s well 
that ends well. But the practice of con- 
tinually marking the lapse of time by asterisks 
is an irritating one, and reduces the narrative 
to a series of disjointed scenes. How the 
squire was separated from his wife, how he 
learned late in life the lesson all must learn— 
that it is impossible to limit the consequences 
of our errors to ourselves, how he became 
reconciled to the new tenant at Bassett, and 
how all the lovers came together, must be 
read in Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s own pages. Her 
style is by no means disagreeable, though full 
of quaint turns and affectations. And she 
has a genuine feeling for quiet English 
scenery, the garden at Bassett being described 
with considerable felicity, though the Breton 
country is hardly as good. Farmer Wynn’s 
brutality is unfortunately only too credible ; 
but the motive for his migration to Australia 
is left inexplicable, and the introduction of 
the outcast Jean might have been avoided. 


Miss Stocker’s annals of the brave family 
which lived near Sunley Park, and faced 
all the complications of duns and landlords 
brought upon it by its erratic head, the 
artist, who held money considerations to be 
a mark of the beast, is a capital piece of work. 
To say nothing of the German lessons and of 
the straying geese, the wayward habits of the 
mastiff puppies, ‘“‘lovely fat things, with 
grave, sooty, wrinkled faces,’’ as the girls 
declare them to be, are very entertaining. 
Moreover, there are some happy descriptions 
both of the country and of London: 
that of the glimpse of angry clouds above 
the dark street deserves notice; and Miss 
Stocker’s style is spontaneous and unusually 
correct. And if the scene with Mr. Bompas 
is a little commonplace and overdone, Jack’s 
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show considerable insight into the temper 
and vocabulary of the average boy. But in 
handling the narrative she is not so successful. 
It varies between being diffuse or rather 
abrupt. On the whole, however, 
Stocker has used an old situation—that of the 
woman who has trapped her husband into an 
early and loveless marriage, and then interposes 
between him and his happiness—with effect. 
Her solution of the deadlock is more satis- 
factory than usual. There is a model answer 
to a history question in the third volume. 
‘What part was taken by John Hampden in 
the struggle between the Parliament and the 
King?” Jack: ‘ A considerable.” 


Since the aesthetic and independent young 
lady was first introduced into fiction we have 
been prepared to find her “ pitchforked”’ into 
novels in and out of season. But the inter- 
polation of Miss Agatha Browne into the very 
commonplace society which gathers round the 
garrison town of Ware is a singular concession 
to a mistaken taste. Miss Browne has little 
concern with the dragging action of the story, 
and only serves to air an irrelevant and not 
very wise comparison between Buddha and 
Emerson. Otherwise the two volumes, like 
the society of Ware, which is rather destitute 
of resources, are entirely devoted to lawn- 
tennis and flirtation. Beyond the usual car- 
riage accident, which comes in the nick of 
time, there are no other incidents than stealthy 
encounters in moonlit gardens. The hero of 
the story is a captain, who, of course, is dark, 
handsome, and mysterious. But the governess 
who gave credence to his soft words, and 
thereby came to the sad end which gives the 
book its sentimental title, is more foolish than 
the average. There is also a good-natured 
sporting baronet, but hopelessly vulgar. 
‘¢ What a jolly flat back you have got, Miss 
Maud,” is a compliment which measures his 
own refinement tolerably well, and the 
standard of gallantry in Ware. Except in 
the case of one reckless young subaltern, who 
deservedly carries off the only natural and 
straightforward girl in the novel, the senti- 
ment is singularly false, and a proper demo- 
cratic license breaks out in the coining of 
words like ‘‘ revelment ” and ‘ fussation.” 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton apologises in the 
Preface for allowing passages to remain in Ellen 
Middleton ‘implying a belief in the intrinsic 
efficacy of Anglican ordinances after her 
conversion to Catholicism,” and explains that 
the story is now republished after the lapse 
of more than thirty years. There does not 
seem to be any particular reason for republish- 
ing it now, nor, indeed, does Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton appear to be actuated by any 
special motive in so doing. But the story is 
none the less disagreeable for dealing with a 
set of feelings and manners which have 
passed away, and its style is controlled by the 
mild influence of Miss Austen. Its senti- 
ment, however, and appreciation of character, 
are very different. Ellen Middleton’s life and 
happiness is ruined by the selfishness of a 
man who possesses himself of her secret, and 
exaggerates it, to her apprehensions, into its 
deadliest import. But the device of telling 
the story as a long deathbed confession—it 
occupies all but some forty out of four 
hundred pages—is not a very happy one. 


If it is to be judged by its success, the 


Miss * 





Musical Agency in Moore Street ought to be 
responsible for many of those attractive 
advertisements in the papers which offer a 
musical or literary career on consideration of 
a substantial premium, a fourth of which is 
to be devoted to the first year’s salary. One 
victim, however, escaped its clutches, the 
daughter of the Hon. Gerald Tennyson, who 
had been disinherited for marrying a gover- 
ness, and gained a scanty subsistence by 
tuning pianos. When, however, we are told 
that Lilian had “one of those strange, old- 
world, yearning faces,” together with ‘an 
impassioned soul and an ideal nature,” her 
deliverance, and the character of her deliverer 
become clear. Of course it is a duke—this 
time a French one—who is under the dis- 
guise of the sympathetic second violin of 
Her Majesty’s, who appeals to Lilian’s soul 
in sonatas. There is another story bound up 
with Lilian’s fortunes which is equally flimsy, 
if not even more vulgar. C. E. Dawxrns. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Lady of the Lake. With Illustrations. 
(Frederick Warne & Co.) We thank the 
English publishers for introducing the text of 
“The Lady of the Lake” as restored by Mr. 
W. J. Rolfe, of Shaksperian fame. ‘The illus- 
trations are only moderate, being on too small 
a scale to show off the qualities of American 
wood-engraving. Fitz-James will pass, but 
Ellen is a failure. The daughter of the 
Douglas was not a gipsy, pace the author of 
Ancient and Modern Britons. 


Kéraban the Inflexible: the Captain of the 
‘‘Guidara.” By Jules Verne.  I)lustrated. 
(Sampson Low.) M. Jules Verne, we fear, will 
never ‘‘ recapture the first fine careless rapture ”’ 
of Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. 
But we think that his latest book is better than 
some of its immediate predecessors. Without 
containing anything very marvellous, it strikes 
fresh ground ; and our interest is maintained 
solely by the directness of narration. The 
illustrations also are more abundant than usual. 
But we must protest against M. Jules Verne’s 
growing habit of making two volumes out of 
one book. The present instalment breaks off 
without any excuse, and has no right to take its 
name from the captain of the Guidara. By 
the way, what has become of the author’s 
L’ Archipel en feu, which was announced in the 
English papers as dealing with the Krakatoa 
eruption, but which turned out to be a story 
of the Greek War of Independence ? 

The Old-Fashioned Fairy Book, By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. Illustrated by Miss Rosina 
Emmet. (Sampson — Both in form and 
in contents this book recalls pleasant memories. 
The very combination of silver and gold on the 
binding is characteristic’of the inside. It isa 
plump 16mo, packed full of fairy tales, and 
illustrated with graceful woodcuts of an old- 
fashioned type. Mrs. Harrison has taken as 
her model the genuine story of marvellous 
adventure which has already delighted countless 
generations in chansons de geste and in chap- 
books. Such can never pall, especially when 
told with so much both of simplicity and life. 
The illustrations also show considerable talent, 
though we venture to think that they show as 
well the inequality of the amateur. Sometimes, 
perhaps, they have not received justice from 
the engraver. 


Children of all Nations: their Homes, their 
Schools, their Playgrounds. With original 
Illustrations, (Cassell.) It is little more than 
a month since we were noticing a handsome 
American volume called Little People of Asia. 





That dealt primarily with babies. This has a 
wider scope, for it not only takes us round the 
world, but it also includes children of larger 
growth. The letterpress gives a vast amount of 
information in a bright chatty way; and most 
of the woodcuts are excellent. We think it 
right to complain that our copy has been care- 
lessly stitched by the binder. 


Comic Sketches from English History: for 
Children of Various Ages. With Descriptive 
By Lieut.-Col. T. 8. Seccombe. (W. 
. -) Speaking only from a faded recol- 
lection of A’Beckett’s Comic History of England, 
we venture to congratulate Col. Seccombe upon 
bearing the comparison so well. One advan- 
tage at least he possesses in being able to draw 
his own pictures as well as to write his own 
rhymes. In each department he is equally 
clever; and the result is a unity which this 
class of funny books sometimes lacks. The 
best illustrations, in our judgment, are ‘‘ The 
Romans in Britain,” ‘‘ The Landing of William 
the Conqueror,” and “The Introduction of 
Artillery.” Altogether, we can recommend 
this book to all those who include hearty 
laughter as part of the curriculum of the 
schoolroom ; and for our part we shall be glad 
to meet with Col. Seccombe again. 


King Fo, the Lord of Misrule: a Twelfth 
Night Story told in Rhyme and Picture. By 
Robert Dudley. (De La Rue.) Mr. Dudley, 
like Col. Seccombe, is both rhymester and artist. 
We must give him the credit of having made 
us smile; but Col. Seccombe did better, he 
made us laugh. 


Brothers in Arms, by F. Bayford Harrison 
(Blackie) is a story of the Crusades, abundant in 
incident. It deserves to be popular among 
boys and among teachers also, for the writer 
has taken pains to qualify his romance with a 
good many facts of genuine history. Of course 
the attempt to reproduce the language of the 
twelfth century is a failure, and it would be 
easy to point out a few anachronisms in the 
book—e.g., the use of maps as a preliminary to 
a journey. But on the whole Mr. Harrison 
has succeeded in imparting a_ sufficiently 
mediaeval tone to his tale, and the binder is 
= to no little credit for his share in the 
work, 


Daffodil and the Crotixaxicans. A Romance of 
History. By Augusta Webster. (Macmillan.) 
We must candidly say that our interest in this 
book was greater before we tock it up than 
when we laid it down. Mrs. Webster holds so 
high a place wre, | writers of serious verse 
that any attempt of hers in a new field deserves 
to be treated with respect. Daffodil is charm- 
ing—the name no less than the little girl who 
bears it. But the Croiixaxicans—in other words, 
the inhabitants of Frog-land—are a bore. We 
doubt, indeed, whether even Lewis Carroll 
could preserve our attention through four 
hundred and odd closely printed pages, un- 
relieved by a single illustration. We have read 
the book through, but have not yet put it to 
the supreme test of reading it aloud to children. 


Chats about Germany. By Maggie Browne. 
(Cassell.) Except a good story book, there is 
nothing which children so much delight to 
read as a book about foreign countries. Miss 
Browne’s account of Germany is, for the }ur- 
pose, very good indeed. Perhaps she has crowded 
too much information into her space, and 
sometimes her style is rather ‘‘ babyish ”—a 
fault which children are quick to perceive and 
complain of. But on the whole we are quite 
sure that the book will be enjoyed by the 
readers for whom it is intended, and will con- 
vey a great deal of knowledge which will not 
easily be forgotten. The volume contains more 
than a hundred engravings, and near!y all of 
them are excellent. 
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Play. A Picture-Book of Boys, Girls, and 
Babies. Pictures by Edith Scannell. Verses 
by Samuel K. Cowan. (Marcus Ward.) The 
idea of this book is by no means novel, but it 
admits of infinite variations. The verses seem 
to us above the average ; and the pictures show a 
competent knowledge of drawing, as well asa 
graceful touch, though the scale is somewhat 
too large. This last mentioned disadvantage is 
particularly visible in the coloured illustrations. 


Every lover of the grandest prose in the 
language will thank Mr. F. B. Money Coutts 
for his reprint of Jeremy Taylor’s sermon, The 
Marriage Ring. (Kegan Paul.) No nobler 
words were ever written on the mysteriousness 
and sanctity of marriage. It should now find 
its way into every household. Passages from 
Spenser and Milton form an appropriate Appen- 
dix; and Mr. Coutts has added a few judicious 
notes. Miss Ellice Hopkins’s magazine article 
on ‘The Song of Songs,” which is also 
appended, though excellently written, seems to 
strike a jarring note with the majestic yaw | 
of the Bishop’s paragraphs. This little boo 
forms an eloquent eulogy on Christian mar- 
riage. 

Mr. MANVILLE FENN’s Silver Cation (Sampson 
Low) is the book of all others to delight a boy 
at home for the holidays. In its pages bears, 
Indians, bison, night alarms, skirmishes, and 
rattlesnakes succeed each other with rapidity. 
Who does not know how cunningly Mr. Fenn 
will arrange these ‘‘ properties” into an ex- 
citing story? He may be regarded as the 
successor in boyhood’s affections of Capt. 
Mayne Reid. The Silver Caiion has already 
charmed a large circle of boys in the Boys’ Own 
Paper this year. 


NEED we do morethan introduce to our readers, 
both young and old, who are fond of sport and 
woodcraft at home, Mr. Christopher Davies’s 
Peter Penniless, Gamekeeper and Gentleman (?). 
(Warne & Co.) Na history, trout-fishing, 
trapping vermin, and wild-fowl shooting are 
enlarged upon in these pages in a manner 
worthy of the author of The Swan and her 
Crew. The illustrations are numerous, and 
most of them good; and the incidents are 
linked together with a love-tale. We have 
read it from end to end, and so will every lover 
of the country who takes it up. We sadly ask, 
however, is it absolutely necessary that game 
preservers should shoot peregrines? <A shade 
of compunction comes over Mr. Davies as he 
describes what we must regard as the atrocity of 
first stealing the eggs and then shooting a pair 
of peregrines over their nest, even though it 
were in the game-ridden county of Norfolk. 
No gamekeeper of ours should perform this 
feat twice. 


Zigzag Journeys in the Western States of 
America. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Fully 
Tilustrated. (Dean & Son.) The plan of this 
book seems to us ingenious. A set of school- 
boys at Boston, sachusetts, with their 
master, their janitor, and a few “old boys,” 
begin by discussing among themselves the 
homestead law in the Western States, and end 
by making a trip together to San Francisco 
during the summer holidays. We dare say 
such things are possible in America, From a 
literary point of view, at any rate, a good 
opportunity is afforded of mingling instruction 
with adventure in a way that boys will 
understand. Some of the woodcuts are up to 
the approved American standard ; the majority 
are very coarse, though perhaps not the less 
effective on that account. 


_ Bunyip Land: the og Bw a Wild Journe 
in New Guinea. By G. ville Fenn. Wit 
twelve oe Illustrations. (Blackie.) The 
“‘bunyip” isthe kelpie, and something more, 
of the blackfellows of Australia; and this 





book takes its name from a domesticated black- 
fellow—a sort of Man Friday—who accom- 
panies an English exploring party into New 
Guinea, and there finds ‘“‘bunyips” galore. 
The blackfellow is good, so is a minor 
character called Jack Penny ; the rest are only 
tolerable. The rapid succession of adventures 
sustains the reader’s interest from the first page 
to the last; but subsequent reflection does not 
altogether confirm their verisimilitude, nor 
recall any very definite idea of New Guinea. 
The illustrations, though not so stated on the 
title-page, are by Mr. Gordon Browne, whom 
we hag not feel called upon to praise every 
week, 


The Mystery of Beechey Grange; or, The 
Missin ost. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) The title of this book 
has a decided flavour of donjons and dungeons, 
and chambers haunted by wicked ancestors, 
with an unpleasant habit of wandering about 
in the small hours. It is in reality the story of 
a missing heir, who, after roving about the 
world for the greater part of his life, has 
quietly settled down in Natal, and has no mind 
to take possession of the English property 
which he has unexpectedly inherited. He 
therefore sends his friend and partner, an old 
naval lieutenant, to invite his nearest of kin 
for a month’s visit, and then joins the party 
incognito, in order to select one of them as his 
heir. The plot is ingeniously worked out, and 
the interest is sustained to the last page. The 
lieutenant’s yarns furnish an undercurrent of 
exciting adventures; and, altogether, the book 
is sure to be popular with boys, while it has 
the merit of inculcating a good many useful 
lessons in a very pleasant, unobtrusive manner. 


In Freedom’s Cause: a Story of Wallace and 
Bruce. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie.) Mr. 
Henty’s books never fail to interest boy readers, 
and the subject of this volume is one which is 
in itself peculiarly attractive. Mr. Henty 
makes strong claim in his Preface to historical 
accuracy: whether the claim is well founded is 
a question which it is scarcely worth while to 
discuss. 


Tue historical tale is not a form of fiction 
peculiarly dear to modern authors, as it restricts 
imagination, and cannot ordinarily be written 
with dispatch. We are glad, therefore, to see 
the late rise of exact historical study reflected 
in three capital stories. Loveday’s History, by 
Lucy E. Guernsey (Shaw & Co.), aims at illus- 
trating that most interesting period, both in 
literature and religion, between the year 1538 
and the death of Elizabeth. Home life durin 
that exciting time, with its perturbations an 
strong set towards Protestantism, is here 
excellently portrayed. In Golden Horseshoes 
(Masters & Co.), by Elizabeth H. Mitchell, 
a still earlier period in English history is chosen 
—the days of chivalry. Knights, monks, min- 
strels, and fair ladies appear in its pages, and 
a very charming love-story binds the pageant 
together. Mrs. Mitchell successfully points 
out that the virtues of Edward the Third’s time 
may furnish a moral to readers in Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign. A stronger infusion of history 
colours The Lord of the Marches ; or, the Story of 
Sir Roger Mortimer, by Emily 8. Holt (Shaw 
& Co.). The stirring times of the fifth Earl of 
Mortimer are here called up again, and much 
that is of good report in them resuscitated in 
the form of a clever tale, with a strong religious 
vein running through it. The phraseology 
employed is a little too archaic every here and 
there, as in the following specimen :—“‘ ‘ Is that 
sooth ?’ demanded Sir Gerard, almost as ex- 
cited as Mistress Greenstede. ‘True as truth, 
I do ensure you. What shall hap of it, think 
you?’ ‘Dear heart, who wish? Shall it be 
now?’” oe of the book, however, is 
redolent of goodness and honour, 





The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge sends us a large number of books 
for the young, all of them admirable in 
moral tone, and often also of high literary 
merit. Z'he Valley of Baca depends for most 
of its interest on a girl crossed in love, 
who adopts nursing as a profession, and finds 
in that calling ample scope for good works and 
consolation for her own troubles. The stor 
is prettily told, although we cannot agree wit 
its enthusiasm for Doré’s great work, ‘‘ Christ 
leaving the Practorium.” In 7'he One Army Mrs. 
Sitwell holds up to admiration several types of 
heroism, and, in a bright and stirring story, 
claims them all as manifestations of the same 
spirit. Zhe Cottage Next Door is a tale of 
village life in a north-eastern county, told by 
Miss Helen Shipton, who evidently writes from 
personal knowledge, and not without consider- 
able force. The character of Tom Rennick is 
particularly natural, and Mattie, his half- 
brother’s wife, is a genuine product of modern 
days, The Child’s Illustrated Scripture History 
Series shows a great advance upon the Bible 
picture books of our youth. The sepia draw- 
ings are especially vigorous, and if we have 
any fault to find with the illustrations generally 
it is on the score of excessive realism. A |Wild- 
Goose Chase, by F. Scarlett Potter, is a ve 
well-told story of the adventures of a es | 
foundling in search of his relatives. ible 
Thoughts for Daily Life, by Mrs. Colin G. 
Campbell, is a simple, short comment on St. 
Mark’s Gospel. 


The Story of Viteau. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Sampson Low.) We remember laughing 
heartily over Mr. Stockton’s American stories, 
with their clever combination of grotesquely 
impossible incidents and lifelike portraiture of 
character. In this book the author has tried 
a different line, and not successfully. It is a 
French story of the reign of St. Louis, and Mr. 
Stockton has evidently thought that any indul- 
gence in humour was unbefitting in so grave 
an undertaking as the writing of an historical 
tale. However, boys are not often severely 
critical about books which tell them of castles 
and knights, and perhaps Z'he Story of Viteau 
may please them. 

St. George for England. A tale of Cressy 
and Poitiers. By G. A. Henty. With eight 
full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
(Blackie.) This title-page will be sufficient 
recommendation to those who know how to 
look for a boy’s book. The story reads very 
smoothly ; but the author makes somewhat too 
large a demand when he asserts that ‘the 
historical facts may be relied upon as accurate 
in every particular.” 


The Poetical Works of Frances Ridley Havergal. 
In 2 vols. (Nisbet.) Miss Havergal’s poems 
are so universally known in scattered portions, 
that a collected edition is sure to meet with 
acceptance. Most moderate in price, these two 
large volumes will afford a mine of pleasure, 
aan pour consolation and trust into many a 
wounded spirit. The young are not without 
their portion. ‘‘The Chords for Children,” 
‘‘Charades and Enigmas,” have already de- 
lighted the eager minds in one household. The 
lovers of Miss Havergai’s works will rejoice in 
this opportunity of seeing what a wealth of 
religious thoughts she left behind her, and how 
naturally these moulded themselves into poetry. 
As Ruskin says, we do not remark the effort 
that produces, but the power that satisfies. 


Norman and Elsie (Shaw & Co.), by Emily 
Brodie, is a book for younger readers by @ 
practised author. There are plenty of incidents 
in it, and a strong religious tone pervades it. 
No better book could be imagined for a paro- 
chial library and mothers’ meeting. 


Theres a Friend for Little Children (Hodder 
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& Stoughton), by Jessie F. Armstrong, is a 
teetotal story, perhaps a trifleoverdrawn. The 
woodcuts render it an attractive little book. 


Summerland Grange, by Lady Dunboyne 
(Nisbet & Co.), is a good, healthy story of a 
man of stout heart and indomitable persever- 
ance succeeding as a farmer even in these days 
of agricultural » ba Faith and a woman’s 
love are the chief motives in this struggle. 
It is not likely to find many readers among 
farmers; but the moral is applicable to many 
other callings in life. 


Tom Tit, his Sayings and Doings, by Ismay 
Thorn (Shaw & Co.), is distinctly a nursery 
book, and, thanks to Mr. Irwin’s illustrations, 
a very charming one. Tom’s doings are very 
amusing; but even in nursery tales we are of 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion that nursery language 
might well be forbidden. For instance—‘ I’se 
vewy cwuel, P’se vewy howwid, I’se vewy 
wicked !*’ laments poor Tommy; ‘I fink I’se 
burnted ’cause I’se so cwuel! oh! oh! oh!” 
does not seem very edifying even in a nursery. 
Little readers, however, will certainly be de- 
lighted with this book. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. have hit upon a 
happy thought in putting together in one 
album nearly a thousand views connected with 
Holy Scripture. The Sunday Scrap-Book is the 
book of all others to give to a family of chil- 
dren. The binding is tasty, the paper good, 
the pictures varied, and many of them excel- 
lently cut. 


The Story of the Life of Jesus. Told in words 
easy to read and understand. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) Exactly what the title imports. 
A valuable book in the schoolroom to make the 
New Testament history simple and attractive to 
the young. It abounds in pictures. 


What a Man Soweth. By Grace Stebbing. 
(Nisbet.) A first-rate story that will awaken 
interest in the dullest reader, speaking to the 
parents who take it up with as much keenness 
as to the children. It is an admirably drawn 
picture of a worldly mother, dragging her boy 
down by lessons of greed and pilfering; but we 
will not spoil the zest of this cleverly-wrought 
tale by hinting at its close. We will answer 
for children being loth to lay down the book. 


. _ Preston Tower. By Jessie Saxby. (Edin- 

burgh: Oliphant.) Written for the amusement 
of young ladies who are not allowed to go to 
the circulating library, and will doubtless please 
those for whom it is intended. 


The Shipful of Children, and their Merry 
Adventures. (Cassell.) This is the ‘Little 
Folks”? Annual for 1885. We need say no 
more than that it has given greater pleasure to 
= — of children than many much dearer 

ooks. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are glad to hear from Oxford that a 
movement has been started to have a portrait 
painted of the Bishop of Chester for presenta- 
tion to the Bodleian. 


Mr. ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE has under- 
taken to prepare the biographical memoir of 
his grandfather Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and, 
for this purpose, is now arranging family 
pew and letters which have not hitherto 

en published. In order to make the work as 
complete as possible, he invites the assistance of 
any who may be in possession of autograph 
letters of the poet, and engages to return them 
if sent for him to the care of his publishers, 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 


THE lon g-expected Life of James Hogg b 
his daugh ter, Mrs. Garden, is in type, and wi 
be published immediately by Mr, Alexander 
Gardner. It will contain, in addition to a 





curious correspondence that Hogg had with 
Mr. Ruskin and his father about the early 
poetic compositions of the former, a number of 
hitherto unpublished letters from Scott, Southey, 
Lockhart, Allan Cunningham, and others. In 
a letter from Mr. John Murray, the friend and 
ublisher of Byron, there is a reference to Lady 
ieee. Mrs. Garden defends her father from 
the animadversions made by Lockhart after the 
poet’s death. An introduction to the work is 
contributed by Prof. Veitch of Glasgow. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan & Co, 
will publish immediately a volume of Studies on 
the Odes of Horace, from the literary and the 
historical point of view, by Mr. A. W. Verrall. 
In the opening studies Mr. Verrall argues at 
some length that the first three books of the 
Odes are not a mere miscelluny, but were pub- 
lished as a whole, and that their main outline 
is based on history. The keystone to this 
scheme lies in the explanation of the poems on 
Murena. Other essays deal with Lamia, with 
various allusions in the Odes to the then pre- 
valent danger of floods, with Venus and 
Myrtale and the general moral tone of the 
Odes. 

THE first edition of Mr. Hamerton’s new 
volume of essays, entitled Human Intercourse, 
is exhausted, and Messrs. Macmillan have a 
second edition in the press. 


Mr. R. BoswortH SMITH is now preparing 
for publication the popular edition of his Life 
of Lord Lawrence, which we have long 
demanded of him. He intends to print in an 
appendix the evidence with regard to Hodson 
of Hodson’s Horse, whose widow has died since 
the first edition appeared. We understand that 
Mr. Bosworth Smith has obtained from several 
eminent soldiers and civilians the authority of 
their names for this purpose. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HopcE 
commenced yesterday the sale of a portion of 
the library of the late Sir John Hayford 
Thorold. This sale, which will continue 
through next week, is an event of extraordi- 
nary interest to book collectors. The catalogue 
contains over two thousand entries, principally 
editions of the classies printed in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Among the chief 
rarities are the Mazarin Bible, Fust and 
Schoiffer’s Latin Bible of 1462 on vellum (the 
earliest printed edition with a date), the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot, the first edition of the Bible 
in German, the Apocalypse (commonly ascribed 
to Coster) printed from wooden blocks before 
the invention of metal types, Caxton’s Mirrour 
of the World, the Oxford Hesiod of 1737 (largest 
paper—only twelve copies printed) the first 
four folios of Shakspere, and the first and 
rarest edition of Tewrdannckh. 


Mr. E. D. A. MorsnEap, whose translation 
of the Agamemnon appeared almost at the same 
time as Mr. Browning’s, has now done into 
English verse the Oedipus Tyrannus, which will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan. 


THE late Mr. Grenville Murray, just before 
his death, completed a series of social sketches 
in the style of his Side Lights on English Society. 
These sketches, entitled Under the Lens—Social 
Photographs, are to be published next week b: 
Messrs. Vizetelly & Co., in two volumes, wi' 
several hundred illustrations. 


THE chief article in the current number of 
Mr. Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine suggests 
that the fittest way of celebrating the Centenary 
of Dr. Johnson’s death would be to found a 
Scholarship for English Literature at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, the scene of Johnson’s 
earlier struggles. 


Messrs. Macminian & Co. will publish next 
week a new edition of the little volume of Songs 





in Minor Keys, by Mrs. Edward Liddell, which 
first saw the light just three years ago. 


THE same publishers announce an abrid 
edition for popular use of the Life of James Clerk 
Mazwell. The authors, Prof. Lewis Campbell 
and Mr. William Garnett, have omitted in this 
reprint such matter of a technically scientific 
kind as appeared to be separable from the main 
tenor of the biography. Besides carefully re- 
vising the whole by the light of public and 
private criticism, they have also been fortunate 
enough to secure for insertion a few additional 
letters of unusual interest. 


WE learn that the reprint of the original 
(1792) edition of the Looking-glass for the 
Mind, with the blocks by Bewick, will be 
published by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co. 
next week. In his introduction Mr. Charles 
Welsh will give a brief account of the history 
of the book, and of its author, Armand Berquin, 
who was known as “L’Ami des Enfans,”’ this 
being the title of the original book from which 
the Looking-glass for the Mind was adapted by 
the Rev. W. D. Cooper. 


Mr. Harry BiytH is busy with a new his- 
torical serial, which will first see the light in the 
Dundee Weekly News on January 10. The title 
is ‘‘ The Lass o’ Kelvin Grove: a Romance of 
the Three-tree Well.” 


THE Municipal Records of Bath from Richard I. 
to Elizabeth are being prepared for publication 
under the editorship of Mr. J. Austin King and 
Mr. Benjamin V. Watts; the work will be pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Miss H. F. HETHERINGTON is engaged upon 
a novel, the scenes of which will be laid in 
Germany. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT have in the 
press the following works :—On the Track of the 
Crescent: Erratic Notes from the Piraeus to 
Pesth, by Major E. C. Johnson, with upwards 
of fifty illustrations by the author; and Women 
of Europe in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
twries, by Mrs. Napier Higgins, Vols. 1 and 2. 


THE same publishers will also issue during 
January :—Although He was a Lord, by Mrs. 
Forrester, author of Viva, &c.; and Colville 
of the Guards, by James Grant; each in three 
vols. 


Messrs. Witson & McCormick, of Glasgow, 
will publish in a few days, Dr. Bucke’s Walt 
Whitman, to which is added ‘‘ English Critics 
on Walt Whitman,” edited by Prof. Edward 
Dowden. The same publishers will issue im- 
mediately a cheap edition of The Praise and 
Blame of Love. 


THE leading serial story in Chambers’s Journal 


for next year will be from the pen of Mrs. 
Oliphant. It is to be entitled “A House 
divided against Itself.” 


THE Bishop of Durham will contribute an 
article on ‘‘ Recent Results of New Testament 
Research” to the January number of the 
Expositor. 


Messrs. GEO. Puiuip & Son announce the 
publication of a New Ordnance Map of London 
and Suburbs, covering the whole of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works area, and coloured to- 
show the proposed new parliamentary boroughs, 
and the number of members allotted’ to each. 
by the Redistribution Scheme, 188+. 


Sir ANDREW CLARKE’s recent address to the: 
Young Men’s Christian Association will shortly 
be republished in a cheap pamphlet by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, under the title of 
‘‘Health, Knowledge, and Religion.” 


Tne Latin play this winter at Bath College: 
will be an adaptation of the ‘‘ Miles Gloriosus ’”” 
of Plautus. It will be given on December 22.. 
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THE Rev. A. D. Crake has been busy this 
summer upon a new story for boys. It is 
called The Victor’s Laurel, a tale of School Life 
during the Tenth Persecution in Italy. It will 
shortly be published. 


THE prospectus has just been issued of the 
greatest literary enterprise of a philological 
character ever attempted in Japan. This is a 
Chinese dictionary, called the Meifi Titeu, which 
will extend to forty volumes. 


THE Christmas number of the Chicago 
Current contains a poem by Mr. Edwin Arnold, 
called ‘‘A Discourse of Buddha.” The same 
number has also a paper by Mr. Washburne, 
ex-minister of the United States at Paris, en- 
a ‘“‘The Siege of Paris and Christmas- 

e.”” 

THE Rev. Cunningham Geikie, D.D., Vicar 
of Barnstaple, and author of The Life and 
Words of Christ, expects to start on a visit to 
Egypt and Palestine at the end of the present 
month, and during his journey through those 
countries will write a series of letters to the 
Christian Commonwealth on the various localities, 
customs, Biblical sites, &c., &c. The number 
of letters will be not less than twenty, probably 
more. 


Mr. FITZGERALD Mottoy and Mr. Arthur 
Shirley have written a sensational drama 
founded on a as novel. The play will be 
first produced in the provinces under the 
direction of one of the authors, and sub- 
sequently at a West End matinée early in the 
coming year. 


FOLLOWING a good precedent, the proprietor 
of the Hertfordshire Mercury has dgulleel its 
jubilee by issuing a facsimile reprint of an early 
number (September 18, 1772) of the Hartford 
Mercury, from which the present newspaper is 
descended, thcugh with a break in the succes- 
sion. Readers of the ACADEMY will be specially 
interested in the circumstance that the original 
Hartford Mercury was founded in 1772 by 
Stephen Austin, the grandfather of the senior 
member of the well-known printing firm of 
Messrs. Stephen Austin & Sons, who himself 
founded the existing Hertfordshire Mercury 
(though under another name) in 1834. 


Mr. AND Mrs. PFEIFFER were to have sailed 
from New York on December 10, on their 
return from a tour in America of some months, 
most of the time being passed in the Far West. 


AT the last meeting of the Royal Historical 
Society, Mr. Ivan Pavlovitch, of the University 
of Belgrade, was elected a member. Mr. 
Pavlovitch has been studying for some time at 
Paris and London the early history of institu- 
tions; and when he returns to his native 
country, we look to him to throw light upon 
the many interesting questions which are 
suggested by the archaic structure of Slavonic 
society. 

PROBABLY no one ever believed the elaborate 
account which Edgar Poe gave, in his essay on 
‘The Philosophy of Style,” of the manner in 
which his poem of ‘“‘The Raven” was com- 
posed. In the New York Home Journal Mr. 
W. E. Griffis publishes some facts which, if 
authentic, completely set aside Poe’s story, and 
at any rate supply a much wore intrinsically 
credible history of the origin of this celebrated 
production. It seems that Poe was in the habit 
of visiting at the house of a Mr. Barhyte at 
Saratoga, and in 1842 he mentioned the idea of 
his projected poem to Mrs. Barhyte, who was 
@ poetess of some celebrity. In the following 
year Mrs. Barhyte’s little boy overheard Poe 
reciting the poem, and made a jesting remark 
which su the stanza about the unheard-of 
name ‘‘ Nevermore.” Immediately afterwards 
Poe wrote out the first draft of the composi- 
tion and submitted it to Mrs. Barhyte, who 








made several suggestions, which the poet ac- 

cepted as improvements, Mrs. Barhyte’s son 

is still living, and has himself furnished Mr. 

per with the information contained in his 
icle. 


THE following lectures are announced to be 
given at the Royal Institution before Easter 
1885:—Six lectures (adapted to a juvenile 
auditory) on ‘‘The Sources of Electricity: 
Friction-electricity, Volta-electricity, Pyro- 
electricity, Thermo-electricity, Magneto-elec- 
tricity,” by Prof. Tyndall, commencing on 
Saturday, December 27; five lectures on 
‘‘Corals and other Colonial Organisms,” by 
Prof. Henry N. Moseley; four lectures on 
‘* Digestion,” by Prof. Arthur Gamgee ; eleven 
lectures on ‘‘The New Chemistry,” by Prof. 
Dewar; three lectures on ‘‘ Greek Sculpture 
from Pheidias to the Roman Era,” by Dr. 
Waldstein; three lectures on ‘“‘ The Scale on 
which Nature works, and the Character of some 
of her Operations,” by Mr. George Johnstone 
Stoney ; and five lectures on ‘‘ The Life, Theory, 
and Work of Richard Wagner” (with illustra- 
tions, vocal and instrumental), by Mr. Carl 
Armbruster. The Friday evening meetings will 
~—_ January 16, when Prof. Tyndall will give 
a discourse on ‘* Living Contagia.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A FANCY OF FERISHTAU. 


Read not this little fable as ’tis writ, 
or seek its meaning on the face of it ; 
Who further seeks may see perchance below it 
An English singer in the Persian poet. ] 


Denrvisu Fertsutau, seated one gray eve 

Under the palm by pleasant Nishapur, 

Mused, as his wont was at the close of day, 

When certain came to gather up his words 

And question him of matters near and far. 

And lo it chanced the speech fell, aimless-wise, 

On song, and on those —~ Ferishtah wrote, 

And how the world might heed them—ay or no. 

“* Why a the world ’’ Ferishtah smiled ‘‘ should 
thanks 


Go to this work of mine ? or why should love ? 
What claim to thanks or love hath work of mine? ”’ 
Whereat the many babbled, setting forth 

This, that, the other fame and flourishment, 

And windy thank of words and love of mouth : 
Whereto Ferishtah answered not a word. 


But one, whose lips had silence sealed till then, 
Breaking the fast of speech, stood forth and spake, 
But humbly, as the scholar to the sage. 
‘«Thrice-honoured Master, Light of Nishapur, 
Star to whose shining Persia gazeth up ! 

Beseech thee lend a hearing to my word. 

It chanced that passing late by Ispahan 

From Shiraz, whither commerce led my steps, 

I willed to turn aside—the will was whim— 

And so behold Shah Abbas’ famed bazaar. 

Thou knowest, ere one enter, he must needs 
Traverse—delight that desert-suns make sweet '— 
The shady-bosomed avenue of trees 

Beside the cool and quiet waters, sweet 

Once more to lips that desert-drouths bake black. 
Now as I strolled, and thought of home and thee, 
—How otherwise when peace and joy and rest 
Left blank of care my heart for happy thoughts ?— 
Unawares came I on a youth reclined 

Beneath the shade of boughs, who in his hand 
Held certain rolls, wherein he read ; his voice, 
Low-chanting to the music of the sense, 
Murmured ‘ As yon blue star-beam, O my Love, 
Thy blue eye twinkles through the dusk’: thy 


song, 

My Master! Stepping softly to the youth, 
*Ferishtah,’ quoth I, ‘by the sound of it: 

usi were the better choice.’ 
—observe—contempt, to try his soul.) 
He, ed of a sudden, letting fall 
His rolls, and rising, answered me ‘ Mayhap ! 
Firdusi, doubtless, hath the greater praise,— 
Ay, and the greater gift: none such as he !— 
But still, for me Ferishtah!’ Whereto I: 
‘Hast then such love or liking for the bard?’ 
* Love, liking!’ quoth he, smiling; ‘like enough ! 








I know not how to name it, but my heart 

Throbs to the music of his verse in time, 

As throbbed the nightingale when Sadi sang. 

There is not such another—no, for song 

Nor yet for Dervish-doctrine God-inspired. 

—_ life God send him !—for he lives, they say, 
n 

—Where;they dig turquoise ?’ 

lives 

In Nishapur, and writcth verse, and still 

Teaches, beneath the palm beside the gate.’ 

Wherewith I from the youth. But, stay— 

He told me likewise, with a modest air, 

Himself had written verse: small skill had he, 

(There, I believed him !) yet, of what he had 

No little had Ferishtah taught him; hoped, 

Likewise, he told me, to make some day some 

Small, small, however small name for himself, 

And thanked Ferishtah as a candle might 

The Sun that shines and shows it how to shine. 

Wherewith indeed we parted. Pardon me, 

Thrice-honoured Master ; me whose era tongue 

Hath tasked so long thy patience—all to tell 

That somewhere someone thou hast never seen 

Loves well Ferishtah’s songs and fain would sing ! ” 

With this he ended speaking and sat down. 

And if Ferishtah answered him a word, 

Or scorned him and kept silence, stands not writ. 

ARTHUR Symons. 


ishapur, that Elburz looks above 
* Yea,’ said I, ‘he 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Antiqguary this month Mr. Wheatley’s 
paper on celebrated birthplaces is on that of 
Dr. Johnson at Lichfield. It is a gossipping 
and pleasant article, but contains little wbout 
the birthplace itself. Mr. J. J. Foster contri- 
butes a learned paper on ‘‘ Roman Portraiture,” 
with engravings from busts in the British 
Museum. Perhaps, however, the most widely 
interesting article in the present number is Mr. 
Warwick Wroth’s ‘‘ Miracles of Aesculapius.” 
From recently discovered inscriptions he has 
been able to give us a goodly number of 
instances of so-called miraculous cures per- 
formed by the god of healing. They are 
interesting to the student of folk-lore as being 
almost exactly parallel to incidents which are 
said to have occurred in former days in our own 
land, and are believed by many to happen 
to-day across the Channel. Mr. Round con- 
tinues his papers on the ‘‘House of Lords.” 
We trust that when finished they will be col- 
lected into a volume. 


Tire current number of Brain contains, in 
addition to articles on special branches of ner- 
vous pathology, an interesting account of the 
mechanism of nervous acti. u from the pen of 
Mr. Chas. Mercier. This writer is rapidly 
coming to the front as a psychological thinker 
well versed in the doctrine of evolution and its 
fruitful application to the problems of psycho- 
physical action. In the present essay, entitled 
‘“‘The Nervous Discharge,” he presents a lu- 
minous sketch of the probable modus operandi 
of nervous action. the bodily organs, he 
tells us, may be divided into two great groups, 
according as they subserve the rearrangement 
of matter or the distribution of force within the 
organism. The latter is the special function of 
the nervous system and the connected parts, 
muscles, bones, &c. The drift of the article is 
to explain how the force continually accumu- 
lated in the nervous structures by the process 
of nutrition is used up. All nervous action 
presupposes an exte stimulus which causes 
a disturbance of the condition of the molecules 
of the nervous substance, force being liberated 
at each successive stage of the —-.- The 
essayist argues against the old theory that only 
the nerve cells are liberators of force, the fibres 
having merely to propagate the vibrations from 
one quarter to another. The discharge is con- 
tinually reinforced by the rearrangement of the 
constituent atoms of the molecules of the ner- 
vous substance all along the line, though the 
increase of the intensity of the discharge is 
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much greater in the central grey substance than 
in the fibres. Mr. Mercier seeks to make this 
idea of a gradually increasing discharge intel- 
ligible by the aid of Mr. Spencer’s simile of a 
row of bricks standing on their ends, and so in 
an unstable position ; but he develops this illus- 
tration in a thoroughly independent fashion. 
He assigns, too, an important subsidiary func- 
tion to the “ ground-substance” or metrix in 
which the nerve substance is embedded. The 
article, though necessarily resorting to a good 
deal of hypothetical assumption, is a valuable 
contribution to an intelligible scientific theory 
of nervous action. 

TE Archivio Storico Italiano publishes some 
documents which are useful to the student of 
municipal organisation in the Middle Ages. 
These are two sets of provisions against the 
plague issued by the Republic of Siena in 1411 
and 1463. Italy cannot be congratulated on 
having made any advance in sanitary know- 
ledge since 1411. Sig. Venturi gives an account 
of the life and works of a little-known sculptor 
of Modena, Guido Mazzoni, who was taken to 
France by Charles VIII., and influenced greatly 
the French Renaissance. 

TuE Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane has an article by Sig. Fiorentino on 
‘* Egidio da Viterbo,”’ a learned ecclesiastic of 
the early sixteenth century, whose writings 
throw much light on the literary life of Naples. 
Sig. Nanziante publishes a number of import- 
ant letters of Cardinal Mazzami written early 
in 1648. They are preserved in the library at 
Dresden, and are peculiar as being written in 
Italian, whereas Mazzami’s other despatches 
are written in French. They contain, however, 
internal evidence of their authenticity, and 
illustrate the political attitude of France 
towards the rebellious movements in Naples in 
1648. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
Leipsic: Nov. 28, 1884. 


Though we have two periodicals in Germany, 
Anglia and Englische Studien, especially devoted 
to the cultivation of English philology, includ- 
ing school-books, comparatively little attention 
is paid to modern English literature. People 
read English novels and, perhaps, a few of the 
modern poets, chiefly Byron and Tennyson ; 
add to these Macaulay’s history and essays, and 
the list is pretty well exhausted. Beyond these, 
the general public, after school-years, during 
which anthologies are read, containing extracts 
from authors, from Chaucer to the above-named 
Laureate and from Mandeville to the above- 
named historian, has but little acquaintance 
with English literature, and apparently does 
not care to cultivate it. Hence, too, there 
exists no organ for foreign literature in cosmo- 
politan Germany. The now-called Magazin fiir 
Litteratur des In- und Auslandes shows by this 
very addition to its former title that it does not 
profess exclusively to devote its columns to the 
cultivation of foreign literature, and my own 
repeated attempts to found a periodical for that 
purpose have hitherto failed. So far, however, 
as the magazine professes, or is supposed 
abroad, to represent the knowledge of foreign 
literature in Germany, it is so badly managed 
that one feels ashamed of and must disown it. 
Since the death of its founder, Joseph Lehmann, 
who, if he already committed the fault of not 
limiting himself solely to foreign literature, yet 
took care to have good contributors and accu- 
rate information, the paper has more and more 
deteriorated and German scholars treat it with 
deserved contempt; although some distinguished 





names are every now and then found to adorn 
its pages. Under Lehmann’s immediate suc- 
cessor, Dr. Homberger, it still maintained its 
former respectable character ; under Dr. Engel 
it began to lose it; and under the management 
of its present editor, who, whatever else may be 
his merits, cannot claim to be regarded as 
competent for his position as editor of a journal 
for foreign literature, it has become a disgrace 
to German scholarship. A glaring proof of 
the truth of my assertion here was offered 
in the number of the magazine of November 15, 
where there appeared a review of Altiora 
Peto. The reviewer, a Herr Th. Leo, of 
Bonn, first of all assumes, with a degree of 
assurance that characterises the whole review, 
the book to be of American origin. Next 
that the name of Laurence Oliphant is a 
pseudonym, and that the author isa lady! To 
show with what accuracy the proofs are read, 
the title of the work is given as ‘‘ Altiora, by 
(von) Peto Laurence Pliphant.” Then the 
reviewer remarks upon the peculiarity of the 
title chosen by the author, without, however, 
for a moment giving a hint as to its meaning. 
He evidently either does not understand a word 
of Latin, or it did not strike him as Latin. After 
such an exhibition of blundering ignorance on 
the part of one who presumes to set up as @ 
judge, the reader will scarcely care to hear 
what a silly criticism is enunciated in the 
review, if sucha name it deserves ; but while he 
will laugh at this literary curiosity, a German 
can only blush to think that such a review should 
have appeared in a German periodical without 
any one ever castigating the writer, for I have 
waited for the following number before sending 
you this, thinking the blunders would be 
rectified in it. But no such thing happened. 
Laurence Oliphant now remains in Germany 
the assumed name of some English, or 
American, authoress, who has, as the critic 
admits, ‘‘some knowledge of English life,” 
unless the author thinks it worth his while to 
claim his own. DAviID ASHER. 








EUCHARISTIC USAGE IN THE ANCIENT 
IRISH CHURCH. 
London: Nov. 24, 1884. 
It is generally acknowledged that, in cele- 
brating the eucharist, all Christian churches, 
except the Armenian, used, for various mystical 
reusons, wine mixed with water. But, lately, 
Mr. Hammond, in his Ancient Liturgies, p. 377 
(note), has made the following statement :— 
‘Tt has been inferred that the ancient church of 
Ireland did not practise this rite, on the strength 
of the absence of any reference to it in the Stowe 
(Irish) Missal. Such evidence is, of course, note- 
worthy, but, perhaps, hardly conclusive by itself 
for the practise of the whole early Irish Church.”’ 


It certainly is not conclusive, for, bound up 
with the Stowe Missal is an Irish tract on the 
Mass, occupying ff. 64), 65a, 650, and nearly 
half of 66), written, certainly, not later than 
the twelfth century, and probably composed in 
the tenth, in which the following passage 
occurs :— 

‘* Huisque prius in calicem, ocus issed canar occo: 
Peto te Pater: deprecor té, Filii: obsecro te, 
Spiritus sancte .i. figor in phoputl toresset in seclesia. 
Oble iarum super altare .i. in turtur. Issed canar 
occo .i. Iesus Christus. A et 2 hoc est principium 
et finis. figor cuirp Crist rosuidiged hi linannart brond 
Maire. Fin iarum ar huisque hi calech .i. deacht 
Crist ar a do[e|nacht ocus ar in popul in aimsir thuisten. 
Issed canar oc suidiu: Remitet Pater. Indulget 
Filius. Misseretur Spiritus Sanctus.’’ 

‘* Water, first (is poured) into the chalice, and 
this is chanted thereat: Peto te, Pater, deprecor te, 
Fili, obsecro te, Spiritus Sancte! to wit, the fi 
of the people that was poured forth into the 
Church. The Host, then, upon the altar, to wit, 
the turtle-dove. This is chanted thereat, to wit, 
Jesus Christus. Alpha et Omega, hoc est principium 
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et finis. A figure of Christ’s Body, which was set 
in the linen sheet of Mary’s womb. Wine, then 
(is poured) on water into the chalice, to wit, 
Christ’s Godhead (supervenient) on his Manhood 
and on the people at the time of begetting Him. 
This is chanted] herext: Remittit Pater, indulget 
Filius, miseretur Spiritus Sanctus.’’ 


A similar passage occurs in the later MS. called 
‘‘ Lebar Brece.”’ It is noticed in Mr. Warren’s 
Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church (Oxford, 
1881, p. 131), and has been given in full, 
with a translation, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxvi. 
509-11. 

The rite in question seems referred to in the 
following passage from the ‘‘ Book of Armagh,” 
a MS. of the beginning of the ninth century. 
The writer (fo. 14, b, 2) tells us howin Tyrawley 
the people brought to St. Patrick ‘‘mulierem 
infirmam habentem in utero infantem, et bap- 
titzauit filium in utero matris.” And then he 
proceeds :—‘‘ Aqua babtismi filii, ipsa est aqua 
commonis [sic] mulieris.” Here, for ‘‘ com- 
monis” we should certainly read ‘‘ com- 
munionis” ; and the meaning of the passage 
will then be that the water used in baptizing 
the unborn son was the water used in administer- 
ing the Communion to the dying mother. 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 








BEN JONSON’S SONG ‘‘ TO CELIA.” 
Combe Vicarage, Woodstock: Dec. 6, 1884. 
Mr. Symonds’s letter in this day’s ACADEMY 
does not include two parallel passages for the 
lines of Jonson that run thus :— 
** But, — I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine.”’ 
Philostratus (Hpist.) writes as follows :— 
6 3& Zebs od Tov Tavuuhdny fpracey,  xaipe Kal 
mpd Tov véxrapos (c. 57). 
el 8 «al drowins wore, wav 7d Kararermduevor 
yiyverar. . . Hdwv .. . Tob véxtapos ; (c. 60). 


J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL, 








THE CROKER PAPERS, 


London : Dec. 6, 1884. 
I have seen no reference in any of the reviews 
of the Croker Papers to one noticeable attack 
on Croker himself, quite meriting to be 
bracketed with those of Disraeliand Thackeray, 
besides being much earlier in date. I refer to 
Lady Morgan’s presentment of him as Con- 
way Crawley in Florence Macarthy, published in 
1816, as her revenge for some savage criticisms 
on her in the Quarterly Review, which she and 
others ascribed to Croker, though Gifford was 
more probably the writer. The change of 
venue, whereby Croker is depicted as an Irish- 
man, has probably had as much to do as the 
oblivion into which Florence Macarthy has fallen 
with the failure to identify this portrait, which 
is drawn with considerable vigour, some 
humour, and not a little spite. 
RIcHARD F, LITTLEDALE. 








MR. SYMONDS’S ‘‘ VAGABUNDULI LIBELLUS.”’ 


London : Dec. 6, 1884. 
Mr. Waddington and Mr. Rolph are right. 
It was a lapse of memory on my part. I made 
no definite statement. In a sonnet book that I 
edited I made a note of the occasional use of 
the eleven-syllable line. It is no more than 
occasional ; indeed, it is very rare in English 
sonnet-literature, the extent of that literature 

being taken into account. T. Hau Carne, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monoay, Dec. 15,4 p.m. Asiatic: “The Lan es of 
the Caucasus,” & Mr. R. N. Cust. _— 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Conservation 

on Treatment ot Pictures and Drawings,” by Prof. 


. 





8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘ Coal 
Gas as a Source of Heat,” by Mr. Harold B. Dixon. 
8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘Schopenhauer’s The 
World as Will and Idea,’’ by Mr. A. F. Lake. 
TUESDAY, Dec. 16, 4 p.m. Society of Arts: Lecture, 
“The Painless Extinction of Life in the Lower 
Animals,” by Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
_ 7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘English and Foreign 
Labour com: .’ by Mr. J. S. Jeans. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: Adjourned Discussion, 
“The Working of Tramways by Steam,” by the 
Hon. R. C. Parsons; “The Sydney Steam Tram- 
ways,” by Mr. W. Shelishear. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 17, 8 pm. South Place Institute, 
: “Our Hope for the Future,” by Mr. 


8. B. J. “a -" 

8 p.m. ety of Arts: “The Present and 
Prospective Sources of the Timber Supplies of Great 
Britain,” by Mr. P. L. Simmonds. 

8 p.m. Geological: “On the South-Western 
Extension of the Clifton Fault,” by Mr. C. Lloyd 
Morgan; ‘Notes on Species of Phyllopora and 
Thamniscus from the Lower Silurian 
Welshpool, Wales,” by Mr. G. R. Vine; ‘On the 
recent Discovery of Pteraspidian Fish in the Upper 
Silurian Rocks of North America,”’ by Prof. E. W. 


Claypole. 

8 p.m. Literature: ‘A Trip to the Midnight 
Sun,” by Mr. R. N. Cust. 

TaurspDAY, Dec. 18, 4.30 p.m. Royal Society. _ 

8 p.m. Linnean: * Contrivances for Self-fer- 
tilisation in some Orchids,” by Mr. H. O. Forbes; 
“Brain of Carnivora,” by Prof. Mivart; **The 
Plants of Darjeeling,” by Mr. C. B. Clarke; ** Ornith- 
ological Notes,’’ by Mr. F. C. Gunn; “* Aerial and 
net. Leaves of Ranunculus lingua,” by Mr. 
F, C. 8S. Roper. 


Fripay, Dec. 19. 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting : ‘‘ The Difference in Design of British and 
Foreign Locomotive Engines,’ by Mr. F. H. Heb- 
blethwaite. 

8p.m. Philological: ‘The Phonetics of English 
Prosody,” by Mr. James Lecky. 
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SCIENCE. 


The Law-Breaker. By James 
Edited by M. Hinton. 
Trench, & Co.) 


Turs last (posthumous) book by James Hinton 
is, as one need hardly say of any book by him, 
most pregnant and suggestive, original, arrest- 
ing, and likely to have strong influence on 
any who are touched by it at all. A fervour 
of passion for human welfare breathes through 
it, as through all he writes. Toa rare meta- 
physical faculty Hinton unites a mystic in- 
sight, or imaginative vision, yet rarer; but 
his speculation is almost always at the service 
of ethics, or rather life; and another char- 
acteristic of his genius is that it is deeply 
dyed with scientific conceptions, for he was 
a distinguished man of science also. He is 
certainly one of the pioneers and leaders of 
modern thought. 

The position of Zhe Law-Breaker is 
briefly that laws, duties, virtues, fixed rights 
and wrongs, are apt to become obsolete, dead, 
and mischievous, and that it is a pernicious 
mistake to regard them as of permanent 
obligation ; since, as circumstances change, 
duties change also for individuals; there is 
no absolute morality binding on all and for 
ever. Metaphysically, I must just explain 
that Hinton regards Nature as superior to 
man. He holds man to be a self-centred orb, 
as it were, in the midst of the eternal (and 
conscious) order of Nature, partaking of the 
universal life, but derogating from his privi- 
lege of true being, rather than assuming a 
special privilege, by his individuality or per- 
sonality. From hence comes his defect and 
limitation. It is this want of universality 
that makes him regard Nature as dead and 
himself as living; Nature as blind, mechanical 
force and himself as a moral possessor of free- 
will. The inexorable, inevitable order of 
Nature, on the contrary, means the inflexible 
necessity of moral rightness, or love (see 
Life in Nature and Man in his Dwelling-place). 
The se/f in us he calls the minus quality. 


Hinton. 
(Kegan Paul, 





We need, therefore, to see and feel that wo 
are indeed, that our true being is in the 
universal, in order to find selfishness, ab- 
sorption in our own pleasure, sclf-interest, or 
even our own virtue abolished, and to have 
our regard set on the needs of others, on the 
good of the world. Now, in Nature we are 
taught that there are no fixed things, that all 
is in flux; Nature cares not for the thing, but 
destroys it, that this very thing may be ful- 
filled in some different form of existence. In 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy we 
are familiar with this view. By this, also, 
we may learn, says Hinton, that we are to 
have no stereotyped morality, but that our 
morality is to be determined by the recognised 
needs of other people. What has been good 
and useful at one time and in one place may 
not be so—may be prejudicial—elsewhere 
and at another time. If people will not 
yield to the claims, legitimate demands, and 
‘traceable needs ” of others, on the plea that 
it is wrong to violate a recognised duty, wrong 
to offend against what is commonly regarded 
as ‘‘ virtue,” Hinton condemns this attitude 
as one of ‘‘self-virtue.”” And then, in the 
image of these unreal isolated selves of ours, 
he says that we have also invented a ‘‘ self,’”’ 
or isolated God, jealous of His own honour 
and glory, issuing arbitrary edicts that must 
at all hazards be obeyed, whether they are 
found to be for the true benefit of men or not, 
the prior obligation being to God and not to 
men. 

On pain of everlasting punishment, on pain 
of “losing our own souls,’? we must serve 
and worship God first, since He is our 
sovereign ruler, and serve men only because 
He commands it, or so far only as, and in the 
way He commands: we are to love men only 
because we love God. Thus our thoughts are 
fixed on our own future well-being, our own 
virtue, our own relations with a Supreme 
Ruler, made in the likeness of self-regarding, 
jealous, exacting, and tyrannical man. Surely 
history terribly bears out this formidable 
indictment against the religious, righteous, 
and respectable classes of all epochs and 
races! But genius, says our author, is emi- 
nently the law-breaker, because it is the 
point of least resistance in man to Nature. 
Nature takes possession of genius, and com- 
mands it to say or do whatever she will. So 
genius becomes the organ of her inspirations, 
of her new communications to mankind. 
She makes the man of genius fecl a myriad 
impulses and passions that call imperatively 
for utterance and satisfaction, and that are 
often very inconsistent with a serene, con- 
tented walking in old paths. But then 
genius often acts only for self-pleasing. Now 
Christ Hinton takes as the type of genius 
rightly centred, whose actuating principle 
was not himself, but the universal, the race, 
whose moving impulse was love, regard for 
the needs and aspirations of others. And, 
accordingly, we see Christ violating the 
Sabbath, the most cherished and sacred in- 
stitution of His day and generation, violating 
the letter, that is, that He might fulfill the 
spirit. ‘‘The Sabbath was made for men,” it 
was God-given for human service; but now 
it was an idol, worshipped by the hard, cruel, 
respectable, and “ unco’ guid” for its own 
sake, out of deference to the command of 
God; so that the most obvious obligations of 
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common humanity and kindness were sacri- 
ficed to the supposed service of God, even 
under penalty of His wrath, if the crying 
and obvious wants of the poor and unfor- 
tunate should receive such attention as inter- 
fered with this hard-and-fast supernatural, 
sacrosanct ordinance of the Most High. But 
Christ came to give us a “new command- 
ment ’’—that of love one to another. And 
Hinton insists that the ‘‘newness” of this 
consisted in its being made paramount, not 
put lower than or even beside the love of 
God, but made supreme, and identified abso- 
lutely with the love of God. “I and my 
Father are one”; God and man are one; the 
love of man 7s the love of God. It, therefore, 
cannot be the will of God the Father, of God 
who ‘is Love,” that the service of men 
should be subordinated to His own service. 
Such a God as that is none at all, or a devil, 
a false God. Hinton had always urged that 
we should never succeed in being ‘‘ good” 
until our thought should be withdrawn from 
our own goodness and set upon the good of 
others; then love would make “ virtue” 
possible and easy. This book is but a develop- 
ment of that original thought. And Christ 
came to give us this new life, or nature, or 
Holy Spirit of His own, to fix our regard on 
the need of others, thus delivering us from 
‘the curse of the law,’’ from the hard, fixed 
duties so difficult, so impossible to fulfil. 
Love makes all easy; all is done from right 
impulse; we may safely yield to impulse 
when the mainspring of our being is thus set 
right. This is ‘‘ regeneration.” 

Now evidently the present work is not a 
lax one, but very severe; for, while it pro- 
poses to remove the embargo on things, while 
it tells us we may do anything, and need not 
restrain ourselves any longer, it adds that 
until our motive is right we need the restraints. 
We must have the new nature, the principle 
of love working within; then life will be 
spontaneous growth, sweetly and serenely 
unfolding, not a cast-iron thing, moulded 
by some outward constraining power, always 
failing to obey the law, remorseful on account 
of sin. Asceticism has falsely averred that 
pleasure is in itself an evil, that matter, the 
body, is something low and degraded, that 
the eternal and spiritual are away and apart 
from this life of ours on earth, away in some 
future heaven. It has been blasphemously 
averred, too, that God hates His creatures to 
enjoy pleasure, is in some manner jealous of 
such enjoyment. But ‘‘whereas I have 
written the ‘ Mystery of Pain,’ ”’ said Hinton, 
“I will now write ‘The Mystery of Plea- 
sure.’ Pleasure is good, happiness “ our 
being’s end and aim”’; and we may, we are to 
enjoy ourselves, if we do not hurt another, if 
we minister to his need and pleasure while 
taking our own. It is not selfish to love 
serviceable pleasure. In this book, moreover, 
Hinton insists on ministration to ‘‘ traceable” 
needs, obvious wants, and demands for satis- 
faction. He draws attention to the fact that 
our Lord attended so constantly to these— 
healing the sick, feeding the hungry, com- 
forting the mourners, relieving temporal dis- 
tress. And this seems, indeed, important, 


because all the horrors of the Inquisition and 
religious persecution, as well as the self- 
tortures of asceticism, may be, and were, 
justified on the plea that the untraceable needs 





of men, the salvation of their souls, amply 
vindicated these methods of repression. But 
these, many of us are agreed now, were fancy 
needs and ‘‘ nonsense reasons.” Let me illus- 
trate in my own way. What could be more 
‘sacred’? and ‘‘ moral” than the institution 
of slavery in the eyes of its religious de- 
fenders? From a myriad pulpits unctuous 
and vehement sermons were preached upon 
the text, ‘‘Cursed be Canaan.” Who dared 
‘‘ be wise above what is written,” God having 
spoken so plainly? Who dared interfere with 
the human property of rich men? And so, 
too, spake mitred aristocrats and beneficed 
priests concerning the feudal abuses that 
weighed upon the necks of the people in pre- 
revolutionary France, a very incubus of virtue 
and respectability and ecclesiastical super- 
naturalism! But facts—the terrible con- 
sequences of these false assumptious—spoke 
too loud and too persistently, the deaf ears 
were unstopped at last, and the holy, the 
venerable institutions of Property in men, 
Church, and Court, were swept away in a 
tornado of righteous indignation, in a torrent 
of human blood. ‘Be true to facts, and don’t 
cant!”? Hinton seems to say. Is it not 
a commonplace of beacred and beconsoled 
religionists that the material sufferings of 
the people here to-day are of little account ! 
Preach to them about their “souls,” and 
teach them to be contented! It is true, 
as Hinton said, that nothing is “low” 
or evil in itself—let it be elevated and con- 
secrated; but, then, there may be more ways 
than one of doing that. By accepting variety 
of experience, pleasure as well as pain, when 
it comes (and it is Hinton himself who has 
taught us to face and interpret pain), we are 
educated and nourished; this, too, is from 
the eternal. We may have to refuse it, but 
also we may not. The Hindoo and Ascetic 
pronounce this world all J/éyd, an illusion 
of evil; but that is no more the attitude of 
Christ than of the Pagan Greek. Frank 
Greek Paganism, and Christianity speak 
together in this book, as they spoke lately 
in the Natural Religion of Prof. Seeley. 

But what led Hinton into this line of 
thought was peculiarly his passionate pity 
for the class of women called ‘‘ outcast’’— 
tolerated as they are by our virtue and reli- 
gion. Nor did Hinton care much for mere 
palliatives. Casting about for a remedy, he 
thought that perhaps our nominal practice of 
monogamy (for it is, after all, only nominal 
—it is polygamy, without the sanctions and 
responsibilities of that custom) was become 
tyrannical, and might, for the service of 
women, be profitably relaxed, though sanc- 
tioned by Christianity and public opinion. 
But he was not, I believe, himself sure of 
this, and it is not here discussed. His idea 
was: the force, or energy, stored up in what 
are possibly vain repressions, might be re- 
leased for active service in many directions. 
But he may have been—very probably he was 
—wrong in this particular application of the 
principle. 

The style of the book certainly does not 
recommend it, though Mrs. Hinton and Mr. 
Havelock Ellis (who wrote a valuable essay 
on Hinton in Mind, No. 35) have done all they 
could for it ; but the author alone could have 
given it the required arrangement and revision. 
A series of abrupt and paradoxical questions 





are flung at our heads, to which we seem 
expected to answer yes, and to which the 
startled and offended reader will too probably 
answer emphatically no/ It is a process of 
thinking in shorthand or cypher that we get 
here; yet, for all that, this is a book of noble 
moral enthusiasm, an awakening book, witha 
certain demonic, upheaving force about it. 

And now briefly to put a few objections. 
Does not Hinton here lapse a little into the 
purely scientific idea of Nature as blind 
Energy, from which he had tried before to 
deliver us? He certainly pooh-poohs too 
summarily the future and unseen world, how- 
ever right in emphasising the present. But 
that also belongs to us. Can this world be 
perfected? Yet here is a fault in the right 
direction. But does he rather lose sight of 
spiritual, profounder needs, which yet are 
‘*traceable’’ enough? Our friends are bound 
to think of our highest welfare, even more 
than of our immediate pleasure. 

Then the altruistic position taken by 
Hinton has always seemed to me a little ex- 
aggerated. He speaks as if he held the 
Brahman doctrine that Being is numerically 
one, all variety and individuality being illu- 
sion, to be got ric of. But, in that case, no 
self-surrender, no love, no consciousness were 
possible, for there would be no selves, no 
lovers, no conscious individuals differentiating 
themselves from others at all. We are, we 
aim at becoming, an organic Unity, a Har- 
mony of many members in one Body. ‘Our 
wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 

Further, though it is true that there are no 
absolute things in Nature, still, there are 
general laws and relations of things, there is 
an invariable order, against which we cannot 
dash ourselves with impunity. Nor do I 
know that I may not seek my own culture, or 
my own pleasure, when that hurts nobody 
else. As an artist, or as a student, may I 
not place my ideal in a particular kind of 
work, for the very work’s sake, for love of it ? 
If, as an artist, I think too much of other 
people, my art will probably suffer. And so, 
may a man not be an artist on a grand scale, 
having an ideal of conduct generally? He 
must be, if he is to select his career at all. 
Does not Hintun confuse the standard with 
the sanction? If the standard be general 
utility, the sanction may be the virtue, or 
duty, or moral beauty of the conduct. Why 
should I serve others ? Because it seems to me 
the Summum Bonum. Is that justly termed 
self-virtue? We must remember that the 
atrocities of the Terrors, both red and white, 
in France are vindicated by their perpetrators 
on the plea of ‘‘ traceable ”’ needs, or, in other 
words, of ‘‘ public safety.” And the Swedish 
pastor justified his murder of many com- 
municants by poison in sacramental wine on 
the same plea. Dare we disregard the plain, 
obvious rights of minorities or individuals on 
any plea? In such cases, Love being divided 
against herself, Duty steps in to guide her. 
If Gratitude were proved mischievous, it would 
still be too holy and blessed a virtue to be 
abandoned. With the Buddhists I believe 
that even the lower animals have “ rights,”’ 
and that no needs, ‘‘ traceable’ or otherwise, 
can justify their torture. Should Jean Valjean 
sacrifice his general usefulness as honoured 
mayor of his town to the duty of saving one 
innocent man’s life? Certainly, he should. 
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We may not ‘do evil that good may 

come.” 

‘*T could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I 
not Honour more.”’ 

But, again, there are invariable relations of 
things and of actions to persons. I may have 
the best intentions in the world, but my im- 
pulse may lead me wrong, and then my mistake 
will injure, not benefit, my friend, other people, 
and myself. A child who eats and gives his 
little sister deadly-nightshade berries, because 
he thinks them nice and wholesome, dies, and 
kills her, for all his good intentions. Cer- 
tainly conscience has decided differently on 
nearly every alternative of conduct at different 
times and places. Right and wrong are 
relative ; but still there is a right and there is 
a wrong at a given time and place. Will 
loving impulse always lead us right? Shall 
we set our own judgment against the 
“‘ authority ” of our best and wisest, or against 
inherited experience of the race, become 
general moral intuition? Is not this Nature 
teaching our fellow-men what is most for 
service ? 

But the difficulty is that such moral laws 
may be a survival from changed, or changing 
conditionsof society. And, moreover, into high- 
and-mighty authoritative, self-flattering,denun- 
ciatory moral judgments enter as integral fac- 
tors, vitally incorporate with them, grotesque 
religious beliefs, caste prejudice and pride, 
mere personal preference, or aversion; 80 
that here, even here, in our holy places, the 
very devil may be masquerading in the guise 
of God! How difficult the problem! Yet, 
knowing that the glamour of worldly and 
carnal allurements is subtle and deceptive, 
let us be very sure of the purity of our 
motive, as well as of the wisdom of our cal- 
culation of consequences, ere we resolve to 
break and denounce a law which has the 
sanction of common conscience in our dwy and 
generation ; though if the mainspring of our 
being were right, perhaps we might trust im- 
pulse, and throw the responsibility of conse- 
quences upon Nature. But joy is not yet his 
own security. Still, if moral genius had not 
acted thus, what a stagnant hell would this 
world of ours now be! So did Zoroaster, 
Buddha, Socrates, Savonarola, Luther, Rous- 
seau, Mazzini, shatterers of cherished 
idols, and liberators of human conscience. 
They flung themselves against sacred customs, 
which the best and wisest of their epoch and 
race regarded as eternal and divine, on behalf 
of oppressed Humanity, crushed under the 
chariot wheels of holy gods. Many of them 
were persecuted, reviled, tormented, slain, 
‘of whom the world was not worthy.” 

Ropen Noet. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES.” 
Beulah Hiil, Norwood: Dec. 6, 1884. 
In his review of my book Mr. Tyler says : — 
**Dr. Wright accepts the opinion that the lan- 
guage spoken by the Hittites was not Semitic ; but 
he would seem to have allowed his Hebrew scholar- 
ship to get rusty, for he tells us (p. 80), with refer- 
ence to Ksau’s wife Judith, that in ‘Gen. xxxvi. 2 
Judith is called Aholibamah, and her father Beeri 
is called Anah, which are doubtless their old 
Hittite names.’ ”’ 
Mr. Tyler here insinuates that I did not know 
that the names Aholibamah and Anah were 





Semitic in form, and that therefore my Semitic 
scholarship was rusty. But Mr. Tyler makes 
this insinuation in defiance of his own positive 
knowledge to the contrary. He spoke to me 
at the British Museum about my belief in the 
non-Semitic origin of the Hittites before he 
wrote his criticism, and I then and there drew 
his attention to the two words, stating that I 
considered them Semiticised Hittite names. I 
also quoted from memory Dr. Julius Fuerst’s 
opinion that the word “71732 seems to have 
been used in very ancient times in proper names 
among extra-Israelitish races.” 

I do not complain of Mr. Tyler not accepting 
my view, but I do complain of his lack of his- 
torical accuracy and common candour in repre- 
senting me as ignorant on a certain subject when 
he had sufficient knowledge to the contrary. 

I must also protest, in the interest of Archae- 
ology, against the craze which discovers ob- 
scenity in everything that is curious. Mr. 
Tyler refers to something in the inscriptions 
‘**the probable meaning of which,” he says, ‘‘I 
cannot here discuss.” There is not the least 
ground yet discovered for these insinuations as 
to probable indecency in the inscriptions. 

WILLIAM WRIGHT. 








A SUGGESTED ERANIAN ETYMOLOGY. 
St. Bede’s College, Manchester: Dec. 9, 1834. 

There are two Pehlevi words which occur 
from time to time in the Dinkart, as edited by 
the Destur Peshotun at Bombay, and which 
read brdtarvat and briétarvatih, but whose mean- 
ing is embarrassing. They certainly appear to 
be connected with the word brdatar, ‘‘ brother ”’; 
but the context in which they occur appears 
to sug est some idea of hostility or opposition. 
Dr. E. W. West informs me that he has met 
the Pizend form brddarédi in the Shikand- 
gumani, where it is used to express ‘‘the union 
or combination or mingling of fire and water.” 
He has translated the word by “fraterniza- 
tion”; but adds, ‘‘ cannot the forms you men- 
tion be taken in the same sense, as implying 
the mingling of incongruous existences, which 
would lead one to imagine opposition rather 
than amalgamation ? ”’ 

Since receiving Dr. West’s note, I have made 
some further investigations, which seem not 
so be without interest to a student of com- 
parative lexicography. In the first place, I 
find in the Avesta, a rare word in Yesht xxi. 
(xxiv., Westergaard), 36, which appears to be 
Gat Aeyduevov, viz., brdtravaiti, in a passage 
directly suggestive of hostility. Justi treats 
the word as an adjective, and translates doubt- 
fully ‘‘dem Bruder gehirig?” De Harlez 
takes it also hesitatingly, in the meaning 
association,” and translates the entire verse: 
“tout le monde corporel est debout pour te 
rejeter ; debout sont les associations.” His 
footnote is: ‘ brdthravaiti= fraternitas? Il 
est impossible de découvrir ancun renseigne- 
ment sur lobjet que désigne ce mot.” It is, 
I think, clear that the brdtravaiti is the origin 
of our Pehlevi form, brétarvatih; but what of 
its etymology ” 

At the first blush, I should be tempted to 
suggest that vaiti is an abstract noun, ‘ slay- 
~~ or ‘‘ smiting,” from “van, and, therefore, 
a doublet of vaiiti; cf. jaiti (Yesht x. 110*) = 


jainti (ib. 133), from “jan, with same meaning. 


So that the whole word would signify ‘‘ fra- 
tricide.”” But this would leave us in a difficulty 
with the Pehlevi adjective brdtarvat, which 
could scarcely be derived from the abstract 
noun, nor, as far as I can see, from an Avestic 
prototype *brdétravata, for which there is no 
authority or likelihood. 

An interesting suggestion here steps in from 

* Though Spiegel thinks the form doubtful 
(Vergleichende Gram., p. 182). 





the Sanskrit. There is an Avestic word 
bratuirya = ‘‘ nephew, cousin,” corresponding 
syllable by syllable to the Sanskrit bhrdtrvya. 
Now, in Vedic Sanskrit this latter word has 
exclusively the secondary and derived meaning 
of “‘rival, adversary” (in the Atharva-Veda). 
Moreover, the possessive adjective derived from 
it, bhrdtrvyavat (lit. “having cousins’) means 
simply “having rivals.” ‘his at once sug- 
gests that the Eranian words are simply formed 
from the possessive adjectives, derived from the 
word for ‘‘ brother,” and meaning “having 
brothers”’ = ‘‘ having rivals.’ It is probably 
quite in keeping with Oriental history that 
brothers and cousins should be names typical 
of jealousy and hostility, and the parallelism 
betweeu the Vedic and Avestic terms is suffi- 
ciently close to suggest an identical origin of 
feeling, perhaps even what M. Darmesteter 
would call wne métaphore grammaticale of the 
Aryan mother-language. 

I therefore propose to translate the verse 
cited from the Yesht ‘‘ jealousies [or a 
rise up against thee.’’ The idea of ‘ fraterna 
jealousy ” adds much force to the passage, for 
the next phrase continues, by opposition, ‘* thou 
shalt go continually to the stranger’s door 
amidst those who beg their food.” The same 
meaning (jealousy, hostility) suits admirably 
the passages I have come across in the Dinkart, 
and in an equally satisfactory manner the usage 
quoted by Dr. West for the Shikand-gumént. 

L. C, CASARTELLI. 








THE SOMA PLANT, 
Norham Gardens, Oxford: Dee, 8, 1884. 


Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer’s letter in the 
AcapEMY of December 6 once more moots the 
uestion whether the Vedic Soma might not be 
the vine. I do not deny the possibility of this 
identification, and I actually ventured to hint 
in my last letter that the Soma might possibly 
be found in the valley of the Neckar as well as 
in the valley of the Oxus. The same idea had 
been started before, and even the similarity of 
the names Soma and olvos had, I believe, been 
dwelt on by some venturesome scholar, The 
difference between the two is only the spiritus ; 
but that is enough. 

When Mr, Thiselton Dyer called my atten- 
tion, in a private letter, to Dr. Watt’s sugges- 
tion that Soma might have been the grape, I 
replied that the passage in the Ayurveda would 
not fit. But that was not my only difficulty. 
As to the date of the Ayurveda, I should prob- 
ably assign a much later date to it than Prof. 
von Roth, considering that I have tried to prove 
in my Jndia, what can it teach us? that the 
whole of Sanskrit literature which we pos- 
sess, with the exception of the Vedic and early 
Buddhistic, cannot be older than about A.pD. 400, 
Being alone responsible for that heresy, I am 
not likely to claim for the Ayurveda an earlier 
date than any other Sanskrit scholar; but I 
still hold that it is the oldest accessible passage 
which gives a truly botanical account of the 
Soma. It is the classical passage, and must be 
taken into account, if only for determining 
what was supposed to be the Soma, before we 
go any farther. 

The question of the Soma is extremely com- 
stiented. and it was so even at the time when 
the Vedic hymns were written, if we may judge 
from a passage which I quoted in one of my 
former letters, and in which it is said:—‘‘ He 
who drinks, thinks it is Soma, and likewise 
when they beat the plant: the Soma whom the 
Brahmans know, of him no one eats.” 

The fact is that Soma was originally a divine 
name, like Savitar, both derived from the root 
su, t» beget. Long before it became a name 


of the moon, it was a name of the sun in his 
generative, fructifying, nurturing, vivifying, 
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and exhilarating character. Thisname of Soma 
grew rapidly among the Vedic Rishis. It 
became one of the most prominent deities, and 
there is hardly anything in the life of nature 
that could not be ascribed to Soma. Rain, 
light, warmth, life, vigour, both bodily and 
mental, all were supposed to be manifestations 
of Soma. 

From the same root sz, in the sense of 
pouring out, many names connected with the 
libations of the Vedic sacrifice were derived, and 
here, no doubt, one plant in particular, which was 
used for drink and sacrifice, became known by 
the name of Soma. It was collected on the 
mountains, its stems or shoots were bruised 
and squeezed, and the juice, after undergoing 
various processes, was called, like the plant, 
Soma. Unfortunately, that Soma plant was so 
well known, and possibly varied so much in 
different localities, that we find no botanical 
description of it in any of the hymns. On the 
contrary, the similarity of the name of the god 
and the name of the plant, and the idea which 
underlies the whole of the Vedic sacrifice, 
namely, that tke sacrifice is an imitation of 
certain processes in nature, produced the most 
fantastic confusion between the two—the god 
and the plant. All the passages in the Veda 
bearing on the Soma ~ been carefully 
collected by Burnouf, Windischmann, Muir, 
and, lately, again by M. Bergaigne. One of the 
few tangible things said about the Soma-juice 
is that it was mixed with corn (yava), probably 
barley, and with milk. This statement, resting 
on the authority of the hymns themselves, 
makes, I am afraid, the grape impossible. 

But, if guessing be allowed, this fact may 
possibly point to hops, and a venturesome 
etymologist might not shrink even from main- 
taining that hops and Soma are the same word. 
He would argue that the Sanskrit name came 
to the West through Persia, and in Persian 
Soma is haoma. In this form the Greeks heard 
of the Soma, for Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride, 
p. 46) speaks of the sacred plant as duwu. Hops 
came to Europe at a late time (see Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen, p. 410), In the ninth century 
we find for hops the mediaeval Latin name 
humolo, humelo, and uwmlo. If we take lo as 
a later derivative, we have humo instead of 
hémo, which, for a foreign word, brought from 
Persia into Europe, is tolerably near. I need 
not add other names of hops, as they can all 
be found in Hehn’s book, such as the Finnish 
humala, the Slavonic chmeli, the Hungarian 
koml6é, mediaeval Greek xouuéAn, modern Greek 
xouuerr, Ke. Now hops mixed with barley 
would give some kind of beer. Whether milk 
would improve the mixture I am not brewer 
enough to know. In fact, I am willing to wait, 
and not to disturb the fermentation, till Dr. 
Aitchison returns from the Oxus, where, I am 
glad to say, he has now been sent by Govern- 
ment. F. Max MiLier. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. T. V. Hotmes and Mr. W. Cole have pre- 
sented to the Essex Field Club their first Re- 
port on the Exploration of the Deneholes in 
Hangman’s Wood, near Grays. As a result of 
the work carried on there during the past 
autumn, seventy-five chambers may now be 
visited by descending a single shaft. Although 
the object for which these excavations were 
made has not yet been satisfactorily cleared up, 
it is certain that they were not pits for working 
chalk or flint, and it seems probable that they 
were places of refuge in times of danger. Nu- 
merous bones, fragments of pottery and other 
relics, have been found in these deneholes, but 
they afford no clue to the age of the workings, 
though it is likely that the pits go back to the 
Roman period. 





Messrs. Symons & Co. announce as ready 
the first volume of their ‘‘Specialist’s Series ” 
of technological handbooks for students and 
practical engineers, edited by Dr. Paget Higgs 
and Prof. Chas. Forbes. This first volume is 
on Dynamo and Magneto Electric Machines, by 
Dr. Higgs. The succeeding works in this series 
will be Gas Engines, by Mr. W. Macgregor ; 
Ballooning, by Mr. G. May ; Primary Batteries, 
by Dr. Higgs and Prof. Forbes; and Are and 
Incandescent Electric Lamps, by Dr. Julius Maier. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Herr TEvBNER will shortly publish Spicile- 
gium Juvenalianum, scripsit Rudolphus Beer, 
which is an exhaustive account of the materials 
for the criticism of Juvenal’s text, introductory 
to the author’s projected edition of the Satires. 
Dr. Beer has spent three years in inspecting the 
MSS. of Juvenal in the libraries of Switzerland, 
France, Austria, and Germany, and has ascer- 
tained that the collations made for Jahn’s 
edition were seriously inaccurate in hundreds 
of passages. The work contains a photolitho- 
graphic facsimile of a page of the Codex Pith- 
oeanus, which important MS. the author has 
himself twice carefully collated. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrery or Bratrcan ARcHAEOLOGY.—( Tuesday, 
Dee. 2. 


Canon St. Vincent Brecuzy in the Chair.—The 
Secretary read a paper by Dr. Birch, ‘‘On the 
Egyptian Belief concerning the Shade or Shadow 
of the Dead.’’ The author explained that by the 
expression shade or shadow there could be no 
doubt that the actual shadow was meant, with- 
out any spiritual allusion. But ‘‘shades’’ were 
attached to gods, spirits, and souls, and partook of 
the nature of these existences. They appear, 
however, to be distinct, as they are mentioned 
separately. Nor could the author find that they 
ate food off the tables of offerings to the dead, like 
the qas, or ghosts, although, like the soul, they 
could drink the pure water offered to the dead. 
Attached to the soul, and also to the ga or 
‘‘ Ridolon,”’ was the shade, which is ideographically 
expressed by the form of a parasol. Phonetically 
it is written xab, xaibt, or xaibit. The shade was 
supposed to be the light envelope of the soul, 
visible but not tangible, and to wander over the 
earth, going to the tomb, visiting those who 
belonged to him, enjoying the offerings of his 
relations, and then disappearing to the body in the 
grave. There also appears to have been only one 
“shade”? to each ghost or soul; the sun is stated 
to have seven, and fourteen qa or eidola, or phan- 
tasms, two attached to each soul. The shade is 
mentioned with the soul at the earliest period, e.7., 
in the inscriptions of the Pyramid of Unas, of the 
sixth dynasty, at Sakkarah, and in the coffins of 
the eleventh dynasty, published by Lepsius. It is, 
however, at the time of the eighteenth to the 
twentieth dynasty that the shades play the most 
prominent part in the inscriptions of the Tiau or 
under world. In the Ritual the shades also 
appear. From a chapter, entitled, ‘‘ The chapter 
of opening the chamber of the soul and shade 
coming forth daily sure of food,’’ there can be no 
doubt that the shade was independent of the soul, 
for besides the shade of the gods, of spirits, and 
souls, there was also the shade of the dead, as in 
the passage of the Ritual where it says: ‘‘ Do not 
let me be imprisoned by the detainers of the limbs 
of Osiris, the detainers of soul, the xton xarbit 
mut, the shade of the reprobate dead.’’ Some 
shades are called the damned, sedi t, in the Hades, 
while of others it is stated that ‘‘ they turn back 
on "your shades’”’ (xqaibit). Dr. Birch then spoke 
of the punishment of the shade. In a kind of 
caldron, in the tombs of the kings, are seen the 
souls, bodies, and shades of the wicked, held up by 
two hands; and in the burning pits of hell they 
are seen burning. In the paintings of the burning 





hell in the tomb of the kings of the nineteenth 
dynasty, it is said of the shades: ‘‘ Strangle ye the 
dead, cut ye the shades strangled.’’ That is, the 
shades were cut off the souls of the dead, and so 
separated from them. In another section of the 
hell, the description is: ‘‘The gods in this picture 
adore the great god, because he is elevated above 
them, they receive his great disk and shade.’’ Un 
the later wooden tablets, ranging from the twenty- 
second dynasty to the Ptolemies, the procession of 
the solar boat is hailed by the soul, a, and the shade 
xaibit. Here the shade appears as a companion of 
the soul. A number of the original texts were 
quoted, with explanations of the ideas intended. 
—The Secretary also read a paper by Dr. Birch, 
‘On some Egyptian Ritu of the Roman 
Period.’”” These texts are for the most part 
written upon pieces of papyrus about ten inches 
wide and about eight inches high. The script 
used is that called Hieratic. The writing is of a 
later style, and the letters are distinctly though 
peculiarly formed. These rolls are found on the 
mummies beneath the outer folds of the bandages, 
and are so preserved from harm; although at 
times the writing is almost illegible, owing to the 
injury caused by the running of the bitumen used 
in the process of embalming. Such rolls are not 
found earlier than the first century of our era, and 
are hence of the Roman period. The texts 
ordinarily contain ritualistic ideas borrowed from 
the old book of the dead, with especial reference 
to the future destiny of the soul and body, similar 
to those found in the sacred book called the S 1i- en- 
sinsin, or Lamentations of Isis and Nephthjs, 
published by both de Horrack and Brugsch. The 
nature of the dogmas to which the text specially 
relates appears to explain the reason why this 
class of papyrus was hidden beneath the bandages. 
{In our report of the November meeting of the 
Society, we inadvertently omitted to mention Mr. 
Le Page Renouf’s paper on ‘‘Some Religious 
Texts of the Early Egyptian Period preserved in 
Hieratic Papyri of the British Museum.”’] 


Socrety or AnTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, Dic. 4.) 


Mr. Epwin Fresurietp in the Chair.—A paper 
by Mr. Middleton was read, giving an account 
of the excavation of the Rostra and Grae- 
costasis at Rome. The Rostra consisted of a 
nearly rectangular platform, seventy-nine feet by 
forty-four feet, composed of tufa, the walls being 
of concrete, faced with brick. The area was 
divided into squares by columns, which supported 
the fleor forspeaking. The use to which this space 
can have been put is not known. It must have 
been perfectly dark. The front of the platform 
was covered externally with green marble, on 
which the ships’ beaks were fixed in two tiers, 
nineteen in one and twenty in the other. In front 
was a balustrade, with a gap in the centre, where 
the orator stood. Behind was the Graecostasis, a 
sone on which foreign ambassadors stood to 

ear the speeches. Thisis composed of concrete of 
tufa, with no admixture of harder stone, a mark of 
early construction. It was lined with marble. 
Behind the Graecostasis was a three-staged circular 
building, the Umbilicus Romae, a copy of the 
Omphalos at Delphi; and, on the other side, the 
Miliarium Aureum, which Augustus set up in 25 
B.c., with an inscription specifying the names and 
distances of the city gates. The Rostra was orna- 
mented with statues of ambassadors who had died 
abroad, and in front were the tables of the Law. 
In 44 n.c. Julius Caesar built a new Rostra on the 
north-east side of the former, and transferred the 
ancient beaks thither; and, subsequently, Augustus 
built another, which he adorned with beaks taken 
at Actium. Mr. Middleton took occasion to 
remark that he had not found that the number of 
bricks to the foot was any criterion of date, as 
some have suggested. Ancient Roman brick walls 
are, in fact, concrete walls, with merely a brick 
facing. He was of opinion also that the relieving 
arches in such walls are of no constructional use 
whatever.—Mr. Ferguson sent a notice of the dis- 
covery of about twenty letters in a bag on a beam 
on the triforium of Carlisle Cathedral. They are 
of the seventeenth century, some being the 
correspondence of Lord Nithsdale. The impres- 
sion of the Seal of the Custos Spiritualium of the 
diocese of Carlisle during a vacancy was ex 
hibited. 
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FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURE®, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chronos 
and Jleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
shou d pay a visit. Very suitah’e for weddin: aad Christmas presents.— 
GEO. KeEs, 115, Strand, near Waterlo -bri ize. 








The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. Rendered 
into English Verse by Edward Fitzgerald, 
with an accompaniment of Drawings 
by Elihu Vedder. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.; London: Quaritch.) 

(Second Notice). 


Or the 1,200 quatrains attributed to ’Omar 
Khayyam, no man knows with certainty which 
are authentic, or in what order they should 
be presented. As selected and manipulated 
by Mr. Fitzgerald, the 101 quatrains of 
Quaritch’s edition assume an appearance of 
unity of design which (as a writer in the 
Indian Pioneer long since pointed out) is 
not only arbitrary but illusory. For the 
Rubd iyat are in truth mere isolated epigrams, 
tersely expressive of passing moods ard 
phases, and as far from partaking of the 
nature of an ‘‘eclogue” as of the nature of 
an epic. Each editor or translator is, how- 
ever, obviously free to arrange this hetero- 
geneous material according to his own 
judgment ; and Mr. Vedder, having due regard 
to the rendering of his ‘‘ accompaniment,” has 
wisely used the same liberty. 

Thus he begins with sunrise, the promise of 
the budding spring-time, and ‘‘ the glories of 
this world”; next follow subjects dealing 
with the poet’s meditations on the emptiness 
of creeds, systems, and sciences; and these 
again are succeeded by loftier and more 
solemn considerations of the futility of effort, 
the hollowness and hopelessness of achieve- 
ment, and the mystery of death. Finally, as 
he began with spring, so he ends with autumn, 
and the failing year. The potter’s workshop 
supplies store of amphorae for the new 
vintage. The philosopher, beguiled by 
pleasure, lays aside his pen and ‘‘ drowns his 
glory in a shallow cup”; men and maidens 
quaff last year’s juice under vine-boughs which 
are once again laden with grapes; and when 
the poet himself passes away, the handmaiden, 
who so often filled his cup in the pleasant 
garden where the revellers mect, turns down 
an empty glass upon the spot where he 
was wont to recline. Not having a copy 
of Mr. Fitzgerald’s earlier edition at hand, I 
am unable to detect to what extent the artist 
has departed from the order adopted by his 
translator; but as regards the sequence of 
the designs, nothing can be better than this 
harmonious crescendo and decrescendo of 
passion. To convey in words, to those who 
have not seen Mr. Vedder’s illustrations, any 
definite idea of the tragic pitch to which that 
crescendo rises, is simply impossible. Like 
another Dante he takes us literally out of this 
little world and through the realms of space ; 
but unlike Dante he gently brings us home 
again at last. 

Want of space forbids me to do more than 
very briefly indicate a few of these fifty-six 
plates, upon most of which many pages of 
descriptive analysis might easily be written. 
Take for instance No. 13, which in the list of 
illustrations is called ‘‘ The Long Rest.” <A 
beautiful woman languidly descends a narrow 
flight of steps leading to the door of a tomb. 
Outside this door, which stands ajar, lie the 





faded palms and extinguished lamps of those 
who have gone before. Her own lamp, which 
she has just set down, is spent and flickering. 
Leaving the world naked as she came into it, 
she casts off the vesture of humanity: that 
vesture a veil-like drapery woven of elemen- 
tal stuff, vaporous, smokelike, interpenctrated 
with floating shreds of leaves and blossoms. 
As she descends, this marvellous garment 
drifts upward, its component parts returning 
to resume their place in the scheme of nature. 
The quatrain here illustrated contains none of 
this profound and pathetic symbolism. Some 
of those whom we have loved, says the poet, 
some of the loveliest and the best, have drunk 
their cup, 
‘** And one by one crept silently to rest.”’ 


The line is musical, and it breathes the old 
universal sigh of humanity; but the poetry 
is Vedder’s. 

I turn to plate 26, entitled ‘‘ Death’s 
Review.” The spectre-monarch, sceptred 
and chapleted, sits overhead, and with fierce 
energy pipes that terrible march to which 
all mankind must keep time. Below, in 
endless procession, the whole human race 
—young and old, saint and sage, poet and 
warrior—their eyes solemnly turned upon the 
spectator, press onward to the inevitable goal. 
The effect of these fateful eyes, all looking 
straight out of the picture—looking, as it 
seems, into one’s own eyes—is indescribably 
startling. The artist in his Notes explains 
that “the indignation stamped on the faces 
of the great army of humanity is for the 
ignorance in which they are left of what lies 
beyond the grave.” Here, then, we have a 
profound thought and a great design; but if 
we turn to the quatrain which has suggested 
the theme for illustration, we find that the 
thought no less than the design is the property 
of the artist. ’Omar says— 

‘* A Moment’s halt—a momentary taste 

Of Being from the well amid the waste— 

And lo! the phantom caravan has reach’d 

The Nothing it set out from —Oh! make haste !”’ 
’Omar’s is a fine verse and a fine thought ; 
but Mr. Vedder has, as it were, struck but a 
spark from it wherewith to fire his own 
imagination. But it is in plate 36 that he rises 
to perhaps his very highest level. We poor 
mortals, says Omar, are ‘‘ impotent Pieces” 
which the hand of the Master moves hither 
and thither 


‘Upon this checker-board of Nights and Days,”’ 


to be cast out one by one as the dread game 
goes on. The artist, in his own modest 
phrase, ‘‘ has carried the idea of the poet a 
step further, and represented the game as 
being played with the universe instead of 
with man.” He accordingly shows us the 
Fates—not ancient and haggard, as they are 
wont to be depicted, but vigorous Michael 
Angiolesque forms, eternally and implacably 
young—casting out snares of woven atmo- 
spheric vapour, and gathering in the stars. 
Dead worlds, like spent billiard-balls, lie at 
their feet; thread, shears, and distaff being 
meaawhile thrown aside, till another planet is 
caught in the toils, and there is more work to 
do. In mere daring sublimity, both of con- 


ception and execution, I confess that I know 
no parallel to this wonderful design. 

Of the Soul that went in search of heaven 
to find it Hope, and came back by way of 








disappointment, which is Hell (pl. 35); of 
“‘The Recording Angel” (pl. 38) who with 
bandaged ears writes on, deaf to the sup- } 
plicating hands which beat in vain against 








the judgment-seat; of “‘The Last Man” 
(pl. 77), alone amid the wreck of his race, 
watching the last dawn broaden up the East, Hi) 
while Love lies dead at his feet; of ‘‘ The 
Suicide ” (pl. 25), lying head foremost, finely i 
foreshortened, with scroll and dagger beside 1) 
him, and his freed spirit soaring into night ; i 
of “Saturn” (pl. 20), winged with flame, 
throned on his belted planet, and steering it 
through space ; of ‘‘The Soul of the Cup” | 
(pl. 21), a shadowy presence kissing the 
thirsty poet lip to lip; of ‘The Angel of 
Death ” (pl. 24), who, with averted face, offers 
‘‘the darker drink” to the fainting traveller 
whose goal is reached; of ‘‘ Whence and 
Whither,” of ‘The Inevitable Fate,’”’ and 
many another far-thoughted subject “of i} 
imagination all compact,” I can but take the Hy 
briefest note in these columns. They are 
things to be seen, and not only to be seen, 
but to be studied. Their intention is not all | 
manifest upon the surface. Symbol underlies 
symbol, and thought is piled on thought. | | 
Sometimes, too, a touch of grim humour peeps i 
out, as in ‘Theology ” (pl. 14), where, gar- H 
landed with cobwebs, a ring of dry and dusty H 











volumes, each of which has knocked down 
its predecessor, encircles a mouldering skull. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Vedder is always moralising. Types of girlish 
grace and womanly beauty abound in his 
pages. His Eve is a Titian; his Saki isa 
creature of smiles and sunshine; and the 
saucy, winning, seductive, idle temptress 
who, ‘‘ Spring and Rose in hand,” wiles the 
philosopher from his books is Phryne personi- 
fied. In these and others of his nude subjects 
Vedder combines a consummate mastery of 
form with complete grace and sculpturesque 
modesty of treatment. I could say more— 
much more; but I have at least said enough i 
to show that those who take up Vedder’s 
‘accompaniment to the Rubdiyat of "Omar 
Khayyam expecting to see a poet interpreted 
by an artist, will discover, long enough before 
they lay the volume down, that the artist 
is by far the greater poet of the two. 

The book—a large quarto—is got up as 





splendidly as it deserves to be, which is \ 
sayinga great deal. The ornamental borders, i 
the cover, the very lining-paper of the cover, 
are all designed by the one hand. The plates } 
are facsimiles reproduced by an admirable | 
process which gives every tint of the various 
coloured papers employed by the artist, and | 
every crayon-touch of the original drawings. 
The result is a truly magnificent volume, 
which is in every way honourable to American | 
workmanship and American enterprise. 
Ametra B. Epwarps. 








SOME ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Nature’s Serial Story. By Edward P. Roe. 
Illustrated by W. Hamilton Gibson and F,. 
Dielman. (Sampson Low.) This is the hand- 
somest of several handsome books of American 
origin which have been introduced to us this 
winter by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. Of the 
text we do not propose to say much. The author 
(who is, we believe, a clergyman) has rapidly 
attained great popularity in the States by 
stories somewhat after the model of Zhe Wee, 
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Wide World. On the present occasion he has 
made the story a mere framework for a descrip- 
tion of nature which is manifestly moulded on 
Thoreau and Mr. John Burroughs. If this were 
all, we should advise our readers to go to 
Thoreau and Mr. Burroughs at first hand. But 
we prefer to regard the a as a subor- 
dinate accompaniment of the illustrations. 
These are by two hands, who have apportioned 
the work between them on a certain principle. 
Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson has undertaken the 
landscapes and Mr. F. Dielman the figure 
pieces. No more satisfactory division of labour 
could be desired. Those fortunate persons who 
possess either of the two luxurious quartos 
which Mr. Gibson both wrote and illustrated by 
himself — Pastoral Days and Highways and 
LByways—will not need to be told that he stands 
at the head of American artists in the interpre- 
tation of natural scenery. He is, in brief, the 
Audubon of New England landseape. - And for 
our part we are disposed to claim for Mr. 
Dielman a corresponding position among 
American drawers of the figure—a matter in 
which many other book illustrators fail so de- 
plorably. When we add that the blocks have 
been cut by the best wood-engravers of the 
American school— whose names are duly speci- 
tied—enough has been said to commend this 
volume to all who value artistic beauty. 


Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Ftolmes. 
(Maemillan.) The twenty-nine poems here 
collected are mostly our old friends of the Break- 
fust Table. They lose a great deal by removal 
from their delightful prose setting ; but when 
we have enjoyed the new attractions which the 
poems gain from the illustrations and from 
the handsome type (not to mention the glossy 
paper, which might almost be used as a looking- 
glass), we can still renew their original charm 
by turning again to the dear old volumes. 
Dr. Holmes has given to this illustrated edition 
aw preface in verse, and has added the beautiful 
pocm which he read at the breakfast given in 
honour of his seventieth birthday. The illus- 
trators are twenty American artists, whose 
work is familiar to the readers of I/arper and 
the (cxutury. Mr. Louis Ritter has pleased us 
best by his little drawings to ‘‘ My Aviary,” 
especially by the two contrasted river-scenes, 
which are full of poetical feeling; and Mr. 
Smedley comes next, with his illustration to 
‘‘Nearing the Snow-line.” Some of the en- 
gravings are injured by an attempt at a degree 
of elaborate finish out of proportion to the 
small scale on which they are executed, and the 
square frames in which most of them are 
enclosed detract something from their effective- 
ness. We must not omit to mention the 
striking portrait of the author—an etching by 
Mr. 8. A. Schoff—which appears as the frontis- 
piece. 

Paris in Old and Present Times, with especial 
reference to Changes in its Architecture and 
Topography. By P. G. Hamerton. With 
many Illustrations. (Seeley.) To the readers 
of the Portfolio we need not commend this 
handsome volume, for both text and illustra- 
tions have appeared there during the current 
year. Nowhere else are the practice of etching 
and the standard of art criticism maintained at 
so high a level. There are at least five plates 
here which it is a pleasure to examine :—the 
frontispiece, by A. Brunet-Debaines ; the re- 
production of a Méryon, by the Amand Durand 
process; ‘Paris from the Windows of the 
Louvre,” by M. Lalanne; the ‘Rue St. 
André,” by Léon Lhermitte; and ‘ Bathing 
Horses in the Seine,” by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 
Not that we would depreciate the etchings that 
aim no higher than architectural truth, nor the 
numerous vignettes which are essential to the 
effect of Mr, Hamerton’s work; for Mr. 
Hamerton, it is needless to say, has not merely 





written letterpress to accompany illustrations. 
Still less has he limited himself to the point of 
view of a guide book. With a knowledge as 
wide as his sympathy, his aim has been to 
indicate the history and recent changes of the 
buildings of Paris, and to teach a lesson which 
we, in London, have special need to learn. 

the way, does not ‘‘in old and present times ” 
imply a false antithesis ? 

Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. Illus- 
trated by 8. Swain Gifford, James D. Smillie, 
Charles A. Platt, F. 8. Church. (Edinburgh: 
William Paterson.) Elia! thou art illustrated ! 
The doers of the deed are a bold, bad band of 
American etchers, concerning who it is charit- 
able to imagine that they have erred in ignorance 
of the text. ‘‘ Oxford in the Vacation” has 
suggested to one of them a distant view of the 
city from a point of view that we defy any uni- 
versity man to recognise. ‘‘ Detached Thoughts 
on Books” has given occasion to another to 
pourtray an aesthetic boudoir, with one of 
Mr. Howells’s young ladies painfully support- 
ing a folio—‘ of which no woman of . . . was 
ever by nature constituted to comprehend a 
title [sic]. Mr. F. 8. Church’s design in red 
of Ho-ti belabouring Bo-bo is not altogether 
unworthy of its subject; but the remaining 
five are little better than the two first men- 
tioned. Despite their boasted school of wood- 
engraving, the Americans have not yet succeeded 
in producing a book illustrator, except, perhaps, 
Mr. Dielman. Mr. Elihu Vedder, of course, 
stands by himself. It is right to add that the 
external guise of this unfortunate book—a solid 
quarto—is worthy of the reputation of its 
Scotch step-father. 

Gems from the Poets. Tilustrated from original 
designs by A. F. Lydon. (Sonnenschein.) We 
doubt whether this return to the old fashion of 
pictorial Keepsakes will altogether recommend 
itself to the modern aesthetic taste. The poems 
selected are not exactly what is understood by 
‘‘ gems,” for they include pieces as long as 
“The Deserted Village” and Gray’s Elegy. 
We observe also that a few of them are not 
accompanied by illustrations. The pictures that 
please us most are those facing pages 9 and 17; 
but for the rest, we are compelled to say that 
A. F. Lydon has undertaken a task too ambitious 
for his (or her) pencil. 

Herrick’s Content: his Grange and his Book 
of Letters. Illustrated by Ellen Houghton. 
(Marcus Ward.) We regret to say that we do 
not possess a Herrick, nor does our reading serve 
us to identify the two pieces of his verse which 
have supplied Mrs. Houghton with so congenial 
a theme for her pencil. Allher pictures do not 
appear to us equally successful; but her draw- 
ing is accurate, and her taste in decorative 
treatment as sound as it is ambitious. We can 
pay her no higher compliment than to say she 
has managed to combine some of the finest 
qualities of our three foremost artists for 
children—Walter Crane, Randolph Caldecott, 
and Kate Greenaway. 

The Art Journal for 1884. (Virtue.) It is 
idle, we suppose, to lament that this bound 
volume is the last of what we have been ac- 
customed to call the ‘‘ new series” of the Art 
Journal. Henceforth but a single full-page 
plate, instead of three, will be given with each 
monthly part. We can take it on trust that 
each plate will be ‘‘ the very best of its kind ’— 
they will hardly surpass the present frontispiece 
by Mr. Lumb Stocks; but it cannot but happen 
that less encouragement will be given to our 
not very flourishing school of young engravers 
on steel. Etchings we can get elsewhere in 
abundance, as also woodcuts ; though it is pro- 
per to notice the effective reproductions in 
facsimile and other mechanical processes con- 
tained in the volume before us. The Art 
Journal continues to hold an intermediate place 





—which we need not more particularly define— 
between the Portfolio and the Magazine of Art. 
There is plenty of room for all three. 


The Magazine of Art. Vol. VII. (Cassell.) 
The appearance of this bound volume gives us 
occasion to repeat what we have said more than 
once—that Zhe Magazine of Art stands un- 
surpassed in its regard for ‘‘ actuality.” The 
editor knows how to take advantage of passing 
interests which might diaries we lost, and 
thus to raise the public taste without seeming 
to be either aesthetic or learned. 








THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL. 


WE shall not pretend to criticise in detail a 
tithe of the eight hundred pictures which fill 
the pretty galleries of the Institute. The show 
is not only large, but very varied in character ; 
for while the best members of the Institute are 
well represented, a generous consideration has 
been evinced for the work of the outsider. The 
President contributes but a single figure —that 
of a Knight—which is a worthy companion to 
his beautiful waiting lady of last year. It 
holds a place of honour in a charming little 
group, which includes what is by far the sun- 
niest and brightest, if it is also the daintiest, 
landscape Mr. Thorne Waite has ever painted, 
a pleasant airy little Thomas Collier, and an 
exquisite Macbeth—the finished study for his 
great Academy picture of the Sacrifice. But on 
the wall opposite to Mr. Linton’s Knight hangs 
what has been already treated as the principal 
figure subject of the exhibition, and that is Mr. 
Seymour Lucas’s large picture, ‘‘ Eloped.”” The 
story is one of the period which Mr. Lucas is 
fond of illustrating, and the scene is the in- 
terior of an inn, where a lady sits, somewhat 
abashed, by the side of the hearth, and is 
accompanied by an insolent buck, who repays 
with interest the curious stare of the onlookers. 
These include several guests, who suspect, of 
course, that all is not well with the runaway 
couple, and an obsequious landlord, for whom 
all is well provided that money is not lacking. 
Mr. Lucas here shows himself an effective dra- 
matist and a proficient in colour. Another im- 
portant interior is that contributed by the 
young American painter, Mr. Millet. His 
schemes of colour are peculiar—they arrest at- 
tention partly through their peculiarity. He 
seeks rather fulness of illumination than 
richness of tone; but over and _ above 
the attainment of technical virtues he is 
not insensible of the advantage of the pre- 
sence of gentle comedy in his themes. His 
work this year exhibits greater ingenuity 
of story than was displayed last season, nor is 
his labour less true to the scenes it depicts. Of 
professed portraiture the gallery contains ex- 
ceedingly little: an inadequately executed 
portrait of the late Mr. Fawcett is justifiably 
skied. In landscape the show is naturally much 
richer, even if we do not count among pure 
landscape such impressive views of the river— 
such realistic studies of the smoke of ocean- 
going craft—as Mr. Wyllie’s ‘‘ Tide Time” ; or 
such presentments of the sea as those with 
which Mr. Henry Moore has familiarised us, or 
such a solid, if old-fashioned, study of stormy 
waters as that which Mr. Edwin Hayes affords 
us in his picture of the great boat labouring in 
the North Sea billows, hard by Scarborough. 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle manages again to be im- 
pressive, if he may scarcely be varied; and 
Mr. Fulleylove, a much subtler artist—albeit 
one whose work is yet sometimes § experi- 
mental, and therefore not unwillingly foregoing 
a quite familiar success—sends a Versailles 
scene, in which the figures are intended to be 
of unusual importance, and are, indeed, suffi- 
ciently graceful, and a silvery study of a Welsh 
watering-place—Tenby—which shows him in 
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quite a new light. Mr, Mogford paints some 
such a coast scene as Mr. Hook habitually 
revels in, but with an effect of mist rarely 
sought by the more illustrious master. Nor 
can we claim to have mentioned even one half 
of the landseapes which may justifiably invite 
attention. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Tu0sE who are not well acquainted with the 
style of Bouguereau will do well to pay a visit 
to the galleries of Boussod Valadon & Co. (late 
Goupil & Co.) in New Bond Street, where there 
is an opportunity for studying it which has 
not occurred before, and is, perhaps, not likely to 
occur again in England. Artistically a descend- 
ant of the old classical school of France, of 
David through Ingres, his work presents many 
characteristics which are old-fashioned and 
inay soon (for a time) be obsolete. Like Ingres, 
striving to vitalise academic style with a select 
naturalism, his figures are correct in drawing 
and carefully posed, but at the same time evid- 
ently studied from the medel, without further 
idealisation than the suppression of realistic 
detail. Itis alearned, a refined, and an elegant 
art this of Bouguereau, but it is not an art that 
conceals itself. Accomplished and sure of its 
aim, it is somewhat cold and conventional, 
defects which are more palpable on account of 
the artificial and not very beautiful colour 
which the artist affects. It is a pity that his 
pictures here are mainly classical in subject, for 
he has shown in his ‘‘ Pieti”” and other sacred 
pictures that his imagination is inspired more 
profoundly and impressively by Christian than 
by classical sentiment. The modernness of his 
types is also better suited to phases of feeliny 
which are not extinct. The only picture here 
of this class is, however, a very beautiful one. 
It represents the Virgin and Child asleep, 
attended by angels playing stringed instru- 
ments, with exquisite tenderness. In his large 
and in many respects fine picture of ‘The 
Youth of Bacchus,” the young god, himself 
astride on the back of a handsome young man, 
is a fine little boy, who would be far more in 
character beating his drum in ‘the nursery ” 
than clashing cymbals in the wood. Nor is it 
easy to think of his attendants as anything 
more than fine models carefully posed and 
draped, and beautifully drawn. Of smaller 
pictures of the nude there are three of fine 
quality, none of which in skill of draughtman- 
ship and subtlety of modelling exceeds that of 
a girl bending by the side of a pool, the sole of 
her foot just warming the water with its reflec- 
tion. Two pictures of a genre character are 
also here, sweet and refined examples of 
Bouguereau’s art when it deals with the wistful 
beauty of modern children. 


AT the gallery of Mr. E. F. White in King 
Street, St. James’s, is an interesting collection 
of modern pictures, the most important of 
which are two Millaises and an Orchardson. 
The latter artist has never painted anything 
more powerfully than ‘‘ Her first Dance,” nor 
do we remember any work of his in which, 
despite an even more than customary lightness 
of key, he has achieved so perfect an illusion of 
space and solidity. Ina large assembly room, 
with light-coloured walls and a vast expanse 
of well-waxed parqueterie, a young and timid 
beauty is standing up for the first time to dance 
aminuet in public. Her partner is as confident 
as she is shy, and with his hand on his breast 
and well-launched leg is performing his steps 
to admiration. From the sides of the salon 
the débit of the girl is being watched by a 
critical audience of young and old, whose 
costumes and expressions give great varicty 
and beauty to the picture. Of the pictures by 
Millais, one (‘‘ The Stowaway ”’) has been seen 
before, the other, called ‘A Waif,” has been 





inted as a companion to it, and represents a 
ra clean inf “mice little lad dead in a 
ragged frock, with a basket of bright flowers. 
Bath of the pictures are fair specimens of the 
artist’s second-best style and of that sham 
and shallow sentiment in which he sometimes 
indulges. 


Art the gallery in Piccadilly, recently occupied 
by the Institute of Painters in Water-colours, 
Mr. Edwin 8. Calvert exhibits some landscapes 
in oils and water-colours of much skill and 
pleasant feeling. They include one large 
picture, called ‘‘ Orphans,”’ which has been ex- 
hibited at the Salon, and represents two chil- 
dren on a cliff in Jersey, one of whom is watch- 
ing sadly a funeral in the distance. It is large 
in handling and poetical in sentiment. Most 
of the other works are studies of land and sea 
in Scotland and France. The manner of the 
artist’s work, as well as the frequent views of 
Barbigon and its neighbourhood, show us where 
he has had most of his training; and it is 
pleasant to see that, while deriving good quali- 
ties of tone and execution from his French 
masters, he has looked upon nature with his 
own eyes. His ‘‘ Moonrise—Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau,” is a good example of the carefulness of 
his observation of subtle effects of light. There 
are one or two fine studies of waves rolling in 
ona flat shore. In one large oil picture the 
mass of foam with its innumerable reflecticns 
of light is admirably rendered, but more perfect 
altogether is a water-colour of a similar subject. 


At Mr. Mendoza’s Gallery, in King Street, St. 
Jaimes’s, are anumber of drawings in black and 
white which are worth seeing. Remarkable for 
their neat and expressive pen-work are several 
studies and groups of Venetian children by 
Paoletti, and among the other works by foreign 
artists are a fine scene in Bowood Park by G. 
Montbard, a fusain by Allongé, and two splendid 
studies of Cows by Van Marcke. Among the 
English drawings are a charming picture of 
children by P. R. Morris, a grand study of 
**Moonlight near Rotterdam” by James Webb, 
and clever examples of R. W. Macbeth, J. 
MacWhirter, S. T. Dadd, Miss M. L. Gow, 
W. Dendy Sadler, J. Hayllar, R. Beavis, J. R. 
Weguelin, W. L. Wyllie, Jacomb Hood, F. 
Dicksee, Heywood Hardy, Xe. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THOMSON’S LIFE OF IABLOT BROWNE. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W.: Dec. 6, 1884. 

I have just seen a memoir of my late uncle, 
Hablot Browne (‘‘ Phiz”), in a work by Mr. 
D. C. Thomson, entitled, Life and Labours of 
Hablét Knight Browne, and I desire to correct 
several mis-statements therein. 

Page 17. The parish register of St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth, does not record that he was baptized 
at his father’s house, or that he was named 
‘*Hablot.” It says he was baptized ‘‘ Hablot” 
at that church on June 11th, 1815, and of 
course he was not baptized twice, as Mr. Thom- 
son asserts. 

Page 18. There was no intention of naming 
him Nonus, and such an idea could hardly have 
been suggested by his brother bearing the name 
Octavius, which does not mean eighth. 

Page 18. He was not descended from the 
Brunets who came from France after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, nor was 
he of a family settled in Norfolk. His ancestors 
lived in London in the first half of the last 
century, and bore the name Browne. There is 
a tradition—nothing more—of a male or female 
relative named Le Brun being a refugee to 
England after the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
in 1572. 

Page 18. His artistic talent was strictly 
English and hereditary. Far from there being 
nothing to account for its existence, his grand- 





father was no mean draughtsman ; his father, 
though at one time a merchant, became a pro- 
fessional artist ; and his uncle, the Rev. John 
Henry Browne, headmaster of the Hingham 
Grammar School, and Rector of Crownthorpe, 
not of Hingham, was of very exceptional ability 
as a painter in oil and water-colour. 

Page 18. His mother’s family lived at Cam- 
bridge, not at Oxford. 

Page 19. It is correct that he was not edu- 
cated at S. Omer, but when a young child he 
lived there some time with his mother. 

Page 19. The late Mr. Elhanan Bicknell pos- 
sessed fourteen water-colour drawings by Tur- 
ner. His collection, however, was chiefly famous 
for its splendid examples of Turner’s work in 
oil, ten of which were sold at Christie’s in May, 
1863. 

Page 21. Mr. Bicknell was not ‘ very fond of 
dealing with engravings as commercial specula- 
tions,” and on behalf of my father’s family I 
give an absolute contradiction to this ungenerous 
slander. He was naturally annoyed that his 
brother-in-law refused to avail himself of the 
instruction in drawing which he over and over 
again offered to provide from the best teachers, 
and which he much needed ; nor is it strange 
that he disapproved of Browne’s idleness, and 
of his wilfully breaking his agreement with 
Findén. 

Page 32. If Browne complained in 1879 of 
the ‘‘ coldheartedness of certain rich relations 
who declined to assist him,” he did so unjustly. 
All his life he had been helped in one form or 
another in the most liberal manner, and I wish 
to believe that it was declining health and 
suffering, not pride, ingratitude, or the per- 
verseness of his character, which caused him to 
fancy he had been neglected. The truth is that 
Hablot Browne was one of those men who are 
always being assisted half against their will, 
but whom no amount of help could—to use his 
own words—keep from “ being in a pickle.” 

I think it isa great pity that Mr. Thomson 
has had the bad taste to publish these details 
concerning Browne’s domestic life. If they were 
correct they would not affect his position as a 
man of genius, nor in any way concern the 
public; but being wholly incorrect they not 
only give pain to many, but challenge unplea- 
sant disclosures. A. 8, BICKNELL. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Dr. ScuLreMANN’s new work, giving an 
account of his excavations at Tiryns, is now in 
the press, and will be published next March 
simultaneously in England, America, Germany, 
and France. When the work is more advanced, 
the author will proceed to Crete, where he 
hopes that his excavations will yield important 
results. 








WE have received from Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
the second series of Mr. Fred. Barnard’s char- 
acter-sketches from Dickens, They are six in 
number, and are, to say the least of them, very 
adroit and seemingly faithful reproductions of 
Mr. Barnard’s own drawings. The design of 
Rogue Riderhood, on the flat shore of the 
Thames, is in some respects the best, or at least 
the most impressive, and we will say why. It 
belongs to Our Mutual Friend, and in Our 
Mutual Friend’ Mr. Dickens parted company 
with his artistic comrade and helper of many 
years, Mr. Hablot Browne, and sought the 
services of Mr. Marcus Stone. Here was indeed 
a difference. On all the novels that Mr. Browne 
was engaged upon he stamped the impress of 
his own individuality, the remembrance of 
which it is difficult for a subsequent illustrator 
to efface. Mr. Stone possessed no such indi- 
viduality, and accordingly with Rogue Rider- 
hood the latest interpreter, Mr. Barnard, has 
had his way from the beginning. But there is 
yet another reason to account for the success 
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of this plate, Mr. Barnard is excellent in 
caricature and excellent in suggestions of 
weirdness. The landscape of the river and its 
squalid shores is appropriate to the character- 
istics of his art. He is less at home with the 
pathos of ‘‘Mr. Peggoty”’; and in his embodi- 
ment of Pecksniff he has found it impossible 
to be altogether unmindful of the way in which 
his illustrious predecessor realised Dickens’s 
vision of that arch-humbug and traitor. But 
over and above the fact that there is of course 
no conscious imitation of Mr. Browne by Mr. 
Barnard, it is fair to remember that the realisa- 
tion of the latter is much greater than that of 
the former—that while Mr. Browne was some- 
times satisfied with a significant hint, Mr. 
Barnard contents himself with nothing short 
of an elaborate picture. The series will be 
popular, for Mr. Barnard has proved himself 
not incapable of association with the leading 
genius of English fiction. 


Mr. RED, of Newcastle, is about to publish a 
volume of Bewick’s woodcuts. Subscribers 
before February 1 will receive numbered copies 
in the order of their application; after that 
date the price will be raised. The work will 
be edited by Miss Julia Boyd, who bought the 
a at the sale of the late Miss Bewick’s 
effects. 


Dr. PASPATI, now a resident of Athens, and 
well-known for his studies on Byzantium, has 
been long engaged on a new work on that city, 
which will treat of the palaces of the Greek 
Emperors and of their annexes. This work is 
now in the press, and will be published in the 
month of February. It will be accompanied 
by many views of ancient buildings in Con- 
stantinople, and, by a large plan, showing for 
the first time the proper allocation of the walls 
and palaces on the Byzantine Acropolis. By 
means of personal observation, Dr. Paspati has 
assured himself that the extent of the latter 
was much smaller than has been generally 
supposed, and that the real wall of Justinian 
ran much nearer to the sea than the wall of 
Palaeologus, with which the former has been 
confounded. 


A REPRODUCTION in colour of the portrait of 
Lady Maria Waldegrave by Mr. John Downman, 
A.R.A., is being produced for the frontispiece 
of the Magazine of Ar: for January. 


THE famous Basilewski Collection has been 
bought by the Russian Government for 
6,000,000 francs, to the great disappointment 
of collectors and dealers. It would have made 
one of the greatest sales on record. The cata- 
logue was in preparation, and contained 750 lots. 
Among the most precious of its items would 
have been the famous ‘‘ Fortuny” vase of 
hispano-moresque pottery, four pieces of Henri 
Deux ware, an Italian plate with the portrait 
of Charles V., a large “‘ retable” of a Limoges 
enamel by Penicaud, and specimens of Christian 
art from the catacombs. Now, all will go to 
St. Petersburg. 


M. Guimer has presented to the French 
Government his collection of objects gathered 
in his travels, relating to the worship of ancient 
and modern inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and 
America, and his collection of Oriental china. 
They will be housed in a palace specially 
built for them on the Place d’Iéna, which will 
be opened to the public in two years’ time. 
Attached to the Musée Guimet is a library of 
MSS. and books on Pagan religions, and a sort 
of school where Buddhist, Brahman, and other 
priests, whom M. Guimct has brought from 


different parts of the East and supports at his | 


own expense, translate into French the sacred 
rites of all religions. 


THE volumes of the ‘ Bibliothéque de 
Enseignement des Beaux Arts” announced to 


appear in 1885 are:—LHsthétique et Histoire de 
V Art, by M. Eug. Guillaume; La Peinture, by 
M. Paul Mantz; La Sculpture frangaise, by M. 
Anatole de Montaiglon ; L’ Architecture, by M. 
Ch. Chipiez; La Composition décorative, by 
M. Mayeux; L’Archéologie égyptienne, by M. 
Maspéro; La Peinture francaise, by the Marquis 
de Chenneviéres ; La Peinture italienne, by M. 
Lafenestre; La Sculpture antique, by M. O. 
Rayet; L’ Architecture romaine, by M. F. Guil- 
laume; L’Orfévrerie, by M. Bouilhet; Bijoux 
et Joyaux, by M. Balize; L’Hmaillerie, by M. 
Claudius Popelin; and Le Meuble, by M. de 
Champeaux. 


Mr. HarpineG, of Piccadilly, has sent us an 
assortment of ‘‘Christmas and New Year’s 
Presentation Cards,’’ consisting of several sets 
of drawings on stout cardboard. These Christ- 
mas Cards differ from the articles usually so 
designated in the fact that they bear no com- 
plimentary verses or other inscriptions, a plain 
card bearing in gilt letters the words, ‘“‘ The 
Compliments of the Season,” being given with 
each. The designs have no particular reference 
to Christmas or the New Year, and we must 
confess that they seem to us more suitable to be 
preserved in sets than to be sent singly to 
friends. This, however, is a matter of taste, 
and Mr. Harding states that the similar pro- 
ductions issued by him last year had a great 
success. Among the artists who have furnished 
the drawings for the series are Mr. Ernest 
Griset, whose ‘‘ Primeval Conceptions” repre- 
sent the gambols and combats of some 
grotesque monsters, which make us think 
rather of heraldry than palaeontology; Mr. 
A. Roberson, who contributes a set of four 
hunting scenes, here reproduced in colour; 
and Mr. R. H. Moore, by whom there are 
twelve pictures of ‘‘Sporting Dogs.” The 
other sets are entitled ‘‘Phantasms of the 
Chase,” ‘‘Our Advanced Girls,” and ‘‘ Burles- 

ue =e Ideals,” and are not badly drawn, 
though their attempts at humour do not seem 
to us very successful. 


WE have also received from Messrs. Davidson 
Brothers some specimens of their Christmas 
and New Year Cards. Some of those bearing 
floral designs are very pretty indeed; in those 
where figure-subjects are introduced the colour- 
ing is, in general, not quite satisfactory. 
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MUSIC. 
?ECENT CONCERTS. 


AT last Saturday’s concert the three orchestral 
movements from Berlioz’s dramatic symphony, 
‘*Roméo et Juliette,” were performed. In 
1881 the whole work was produced by the 
Philharmonic Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Cusins. The instrumental movements are 
by far the most interesting portions of the 
symphony, and scarcely lose in effect when 
given in detached form. One point, however, 
is missed, and that is the special use made of 
representative themes. In the opening choral 
movement, one is assigned to Roméo and 
another to Juliette, and we meet with them 
again in the first two of the numbers played 
at the Palace. Wagner is supposed to have 
learned the principle of ‘‘ leading motives” 
from Weber; but we think Berlioz must have 
had a great and even more direct influence over 
him. This very Symphony was produced in 
Paris in 1839, and Wagner was there at the 
time, and pianning his ‘‘ Flying Dutchman.” 
One is apt to think of these two musicians as 
contemporaries; but, if we would read musical 


| history aright, it must not be forgotten that 
Berlioz, in his Fantastic Symphony and in his 
‘Roméo et Juliette,” was the first to develop 
the /eit-motif system vaguely suggested by some 
of the great masters. 








The performance at the Palace was, on the 
whole, an exceedingly good one. The opening 
phrase of the Love scene was not clearly 
articulated, and at times the playing was a 
little too loud; but in criticising any perform- 
ance of this work its difficulties must be taken 
into consideration. Berlioz himself declared 
that it never could be played in London, as 
there was not proper time given for rehearsal. 
When he conducted the work at Baden he had 
‘‘eleven desperate rehearsals.” Mr. Manns, 
however, with very limited time at his disposal, 
accomplished wonders; the ‘‘Queen Mab” 
scherzo went to perfection, and the audience 
was delighted, aud tried to obtain an encore. 

Herr Robert Heckmann, Conzert-Meister at 
Cologne, made his first appearance in England. 
He chose Max Bruch’s violin Concerto in G 
minor. In some places, especially in the last 
movement, the intonation was not perfect ; but, 
apart from this, we can speak in very _— 
terms of his playing. In cantabile passages he 
is very successful; his phrasing is clear, and 
altogether his performance showed him to be a 
thoroughly sound, well-trained, and accom- 

lished musician. He was much applauded. 

e afterwards ot two solos by Handel and 
Vieuxtemps. dme. Patey was the vocalist. 
The two overtures, “‘Der Freyschiitz” and 
‘“‘Tannhiiuser,”’ were splendidly interpreted by 
the band. 

Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E flat (posthumous) 
was given for the third time at the last Monday 
Popular Concert. A wonderful work indeed, 
when one learns that the composer wrote it 
when only fourteen years old. Here and there, 
in the formal sequences of the first and in the 
elaborate counterpoint of, the last movement, 
one may detect the hands of Zelter, but the voice 
throughout is unmistakably Mendelssohn’s. 
The quartet, led by Mdme. Norman-Néruda, 
was beautifully played and much applauded. 
Brahms’ pianoforte Trio in C (op. 87) was per- 
formed for the second time. We spoke about 
this interesting work when it was produced last 
year; the finale certainly improves on a second 
hearing. Mr. Charles Hallé played the difficult 
pianoforte part with extraordinary finish and 
skill. For his solo he gave Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E minor (op. 90). Pianists are apt to hurry 
the second movement, and the moderate and 
judicious tempo generally adopted by Mr. Hallé 
is well known; but this time we think “‘the 
conversation with the Beloved” lasted a little 
too long. The public, however, was pleased. 
and insisted on an encore; so the pianist sat 
down to the piano and gave in his happiest 
manner the sparkling Allegretto from Beet- 
hoven’s sonata op. 31, No. 3. The programme 
concluded with Beethoven’s piano and violin 
Sonata (op. 23), performed by Mr. Hallé and 
Mdme. Néruda. Mdme. Sophie Lowe was the 
vocalist. 

Mr. E. Dannreuther had another musical 
evening at Orme Square last Tuesday. Josef 
Reinberger’s Quintet in C (op. 114) for piano- 
forte, two violins, viola, and _ violoncello 
(Messrs. Dannreuther, Holmes, Gibson, Jung, 
and Ould), was a special feature. The com- 
poser’s pianoforte Quartet in E flat (op. 38), 
a charmingly fresh work, is well known to the 
frequenters of the Monday Popular Concerts. 
The quintet was performed for the first time in 
London last Tuesday; but it has already been 
given in America. It contains the four usual 
movements. The music has no special char- 
acter. It is tuneful and flowing, and the 
pianoforte part very brilliant. It is decidedly 
inferior to the quartet above mentioned. The 
work was well played: Mr. Dannreuther was 
heard to great advantage. The programme 
included a string quartet by Mr. Holmes, 
played last season at one of his concerts ; 
Beethoven's pianoforte sonata (op. 111); and 
songs by Wagner. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


USEFUL PRESENT. 


THE ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS of | 


ALL PARTS of the GLOBE. By J. PHILLI PS 
BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.8. Consisting of 31 “ Relief ” 
(for Embossed) Maps, with descriptive text facin ing 
wach Map. Each is separately framed in ca 
boa -_ mounts, and the whole handsomely bound in 
1 vol., half Persian gilt, —_ 4to. Price 21s. 
Edition, now ready. 

“This Atlas measures about twelve inches by te ten, and isso bound as to 
lie perfectly flat wherever open ry one who wishes his 
ehik iren to understand physical geo; raphy should buy ‘The Royal 
Relief Atlas.’ It will come as a revelation to them.”—Teacher. 


Qis. Od. 


FLOWERS and Wee tee | 


10 6d LORE, By Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND, F.L.S. 
Ss. . Jllustrated. Second Edition. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

“4 full study of a very fascinating subjeet. . . . His two attrac- 
tive volumes form a pas treasury of curious and out-of-the-way 
flower learning. Ve find also very copious critical and biblio- 
graphical notes, with full indices. Altogether the work isan importan 
oe exhaustive one, and occupies a distinct place of its own.”— Times. 


ASGARD and the GODS: the Tales 


and Traditions of our Northern Ancestors. By 
W. WAGNER and W. ANSON, Third edition, 7s. a 


EPICS and ROMANCES of the 


MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. W. WAGNER and W. 
ANSON. Second edition, 7s. 6d. 


w. SWAN 


MARCUS WARD & C0., LIMITED. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
HERRICK’S CONTENT. Verses descriptive of the 


Poet's simple life, including “ His Grange” and ** His Book of 
uitt!es ” With Sixteen Coloured INustrations by Mrs. Houghton. 

Oblong 4to, decorated boards, price 2 
HERRICK’S GRANGE — ‘HIS BOOK OF 
Each published separately, with Eight Coloured 


LITTLES. 
Tilustrations by Mrs. Houghton. Oblong 4to, decorated cover ; 
rice Is. each, 
The Time 28, reviewing early copies of these books, says—‘* We venture 
to eer ig a great success or them next Christmas. 
PICTURE BOOK for Boys, 
¥ ith bright and amusing drawings in colour and outline, 
y EDITH SCANNEL, the verses by 8. K. COWAN, M 
: st decorated boards,” end-papers in Fm 
edges ; pric 
9s rn 7 rate —* for children—one of the best of the season.”— 


Spectate N r . - 
NU RSE iY NUMBERS: A New 
With quaint Illustrations in Colour and Outline. 


7s. 6d. 


7s 6d. 








a! 3. 
red 





coloured d 


Rhymes. 
Square Ismo, decorated covers, cloth back, end-papers in colour, 
coloured edges ; price 2s. 6d. 
* The pictures are very pretty. ”—Saturday Review 
QUEEN AMETHYST; or, The Lips of Snow. By 
HENRY BLUNT. A pretty, fanciful Guaven's Story, with 
Twenty-one Illustrations. Square 8vo. cloth extra ; price 3s. 6a. 
“Charmingly written in excellent English, which is of itself a great 
commendation. 
Manchester Guardian. 


NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


HOLY LIVING: A Year Book of Thoughts from 


the Works of Jeremy Taylor. A Selected Page for ach Day, sup- 
Reman pad by a Text from the Bible, and AN INTRODUCTION 
by VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR.  16mo, cloth, 


HEROES OF AMERICAN DISCOVERY. By N. 
DANVERS. Author of “Heroes of South African Discovery.” 
Ww a 16 full- oe a gen ay A and a large number of smaller cuts. 
uD Ik” price 5 


THE UDOIR’ TABLE BOOK: A Daily 


et. of pte and other Events. to, cloth extra, etamped | 
gold and colour, price 10s. 6d, 


iv 
FORGET-ME-NOT. A _ Register of Anniversaries | 
and Birthdays, with Selections from the Poets. Every page | 
printed in colour and decorated with designs of Forget-me-nots in 
the natural colour. Blue cloth, blue edges, price 2s. 6d. ; or in 
—, Freneh morocco, gilt line and lettering, gilt edges, price | 


MERRY THOUGHTS. A Birthday Book, with | 


Selections from the Humorous Writers. 32mo, cloth, orice 


1s.; or in limp French morocco, gilt line and lettering, gilt e ‘ges, | 
price 1s. 6d. 


MARCUS WARD'S ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS. 
THE SHAKSPERE CALENDAR. Consisting of 


a Date-Block attached to an Ornamental Mount representing a 
view from “Henry IV.” A leaf to be torn every day from the 
block, each one bein " provided with a fitting aeotation from 
Shi ukespere, and usefu stronomical Information. Price: 
EVERY-DAY CALENDAR. Constructed py the 
sume principle, but with differently Decorated Mount, and with 
qnotations nord great writers and thinkers of all ages and nation- 
alities. Price 
DAY unto DAY. Constructed on the same prin- 
ota a. i ousematio Mount, and a text from the Bi 
«lay. ri 
CAL EN DAR of the SEASONS. A Pocket Calendar, 
pp 4 Designs in Colour, symbolical of the Seasons of the Year. 
Bes, containing all the usual calendar information — Price 6d. 
MAR Cc US WARD’S CONCISE DIARIES for 1885. 
Lightest, handiest, neatest, best. Beautifully printed on metallic | 
paper, In six sizes.” Each Diary can be had in Four Parts, only one 
of which need be carried in the pocket at a time. 
light and strung — to last several years, and in elegant styles 
for presents. Com te Descriptive List post free on application. 
MARCUS W ARD'S CHRISTMAS CARDS. The 
Newest Designs for this seaeon (over 500 in number) may now be 
hi ul of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy Dealers. The Trade 
ouly supplied by the Manufacturers, whose name is clearly printed 
on every Card they ——— Descriptive List post free. 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LIMITED, 
ORIEL HOUSE, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“le for 


oe 


Girls, and | FAST AND LOOSE. 


Book of Old | 


The illustrations, too, are above the common.”— | 


In a variety of | 





THE LITTLE CYCLOPAEDIA of 


7s 6d COMMON "ro. By the Rey. Sir GEO. W. COX, 
| “ ‘ Bart., MA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, demy svo’, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
| ‘*Has deservedly reached a fourth edition. For handy reference 
and information on subjects of common interest it is to be preferred 
to the big encyclopaedias. You get an explanation, for example, con- 
cerning the raw materials and products of manufacture, the practical 
| applications of science, and the main facts of natural history, 
| chemistry, and most other } of knowledge, within brief com- 
pass... the numerous illustrations are often a material help in clear- 
| ing away difficulties and misapprehensions that widely prevail with | 
| regard to common things. The volume has also the important recom- 
| mendation of bieng remarkably cheap.”—Scoteman. 


THE CRUISE of the “ALERT” in 


POLYNESIAN WATERS. By R. W.COPPINGER, 
M.D, (Staff-Surgeon). Third Edition. With all the 
Original Plates by the Author and Mr, F. Norrn, 
RN. Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 





7s. 6d. 


say is not only worth hearing, but is so said that one finds a pleasure 
in listening. . . here are some good illustrations, and altogether 
“The Cruise of the Alert’ forms an important addition to our know- 

ledge of Ps atagonian y Polynesian Waters.”"—Academy. ** Is full of 
interest. e book is a model of its class.”"—Graphic. 


REYNARD the FOX: an Old Story 

7s. 6d. New Told. With the original drawings of W 

KAULBACH. Post 4to, cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

| “The illustrations are the well- known ones of Kaulbach, which 
| show a most fertile imagination and the driest humour.” 


Literary World. 





“ Dr. Coppinger is a close and accurate observer, and what he has to 


| 
| 
| 


SOME HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DUNDEE WEAVER BOY. 


7s. 6d. HARD BATTLES for LIFE and 


v SEFULNESS. By Rey. J. INC + nd HILLOCKS 
“It isa plain unvarnished tale of 


Vith Photographic Portrait: 78. 
how the weaver boy worked his 
very remarkable story, and asa mere record of what 
a termination and dilligence can effect is most interesting. 
{Readers} will gain some dim notion of how those live whose ‘life is 
worse than hell,’ of the much that ought to be done, and of the com- 
goeetioey little that is being done to mend matters.”"—Glaagow 
Herald. “The story of a remarkable career, one of the most striking 
we have read for many a day."—Saturday Review. 


The two following books, each with 24 pages 


of Coloured Plates of children, mm, dogs, and cats, will prob- 
ably be accorded the palm in the way of Children’s Coloured 
Books for this Christmas Season. Copies will be found in stock at 

all Booksellers and the Railway Stalls. 
“Ismay Tuorn and Livy Cxrrry have »roduced two books, under the 
auspices of Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., of charming little 
verses and coloured picture s of ers anc children, called 
“HARLEQUIN EGGS’ and‘IN AND OUT.’ The ‘love ina mist 


bordering one pase is exquisitely drawn, and the four strawberries at 
the corners 0’ 


another are perfect svudies—even the fungi with 
elves perched on them are true to individual nature, and the children 
who figure among them are full of grace.”— The Guardian, Nov. 10. 


BY MRS. FRANK MALLESON, 


NOTES on the EARLY TRAINING of 


CHILDREN. By Mrs. FRANK MALLESON. Crown 8vo, 28 6d 


SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Paterncster Square, 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘* Mr, Isaacs,” “To Leeward,” “A Roman 
Singer,” &e. 
2 vols., crown Syo, 12s. 











BY ARTHUR GRIFFITAS. 


By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “The Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. 
| 3 vols., crown Svo, 





BY HAWLEY SMART. 


FROM POST TO FINISH. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “Breezy Langton,” “ Hard Lines,” &c. 
8 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
THE ROSERY FOLK: 
A Country Tale. 

By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 

Author of “The Parson o’ ,Dumtord, ” “The Vicar’s 
People,” &c. 

2 vols., crown 8v0, 12s, 


| Cuarman & Hatt, Lauren, Henrietta-street, W.C. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


JUST READY. 





MEMORIALS of JAMES HOGG, the 
*“Ettrick Shepherd.” Edited by his Daughter, 
Mrs. GARDEN. Preface by Professor VEITCH. 8vo, 
cloth, two portraits, 10s. 6d. 


NINE YEARS in NIPON: Sketches of 


7 pe Life and Manners. By HENRY FAULDS, 


.» &c. Sixty Illustrations by Japanese 
A1tists. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HOLYROOD ANNUAL. Edited by 


the Author of * Angus Graeme.”’ 8vo, 310 pp., 1s. 6d. 


Avex. Garpyer, Paisley and London. 
And at all Booksellers and Libraries. 





Price One Shilling, post-free, 


HE PRINCIPLES of PARLIAMENT- 


| ARY Kepresentation. By CHiRLes L. Dopa@soy, M.A., 
and late Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Charch, Oxford 


The writer claims to have proved—(!) That to give cach elector as many 
votes as his district. returns members, e.g., in singl--mem er di-t icts, 
entails the greatest injustice, by leaving neirly halt the elect wate without 
any political weight, (2) That digtricts should return thres or more mem- 
bers each. (3) That each elector should give one vote only, (The method 
here suyge-ted, for transferring su plus votes, is far more simp'e and 
equit :ble thin that of makiag eath elector arranzs a ist of c indidates). 
The writer claims, for his sys em of Representation, thir it is absolutely 
simple, and would secure. in the House, an almost exict expression of 
national opinion. 


London ; 


Stu lent 


HARRISON & SONS, 59, Pal'-mall, 




















—COTT’S NOVELS. Original 48 wry edition, 


handsome new half calf, £7. 
Ncont £6). EN SYCLOPEDIA. Good cheap set, 12 vol. roy. 8vo, 17s. 6d, 
(cost £6 
— "3 Ld Soe perl E Me AND. 
. Avo, new half cal 
LOUGE 'S PORTRAIT MY 
> 178, 
PUNCH, (Ear'y re-issue) 181! to 1856, in fine condition, £4 178, 


STAICKLAND'S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 8 large vols. Very choice, 
Tree marb'ed calt, £3 16s, 


Best edition, fine portralts, 8 vols., 


eplewdid sct in criginal cloth, scarce, uncut, 


IkV i (Washington) WORK3, Very pretty sct, 15 vols, Now half 
calf, £3 

HUGH i-. ty ER’S WORKS, Very fine, Set in new half calf, 13 thick 
vols Oe 


— «GE ELIOT'S NOV ELS, 8 in 7, handsome new half calf (pretty set), 
>) 


CALVIN SOCIETY. C mplete nice set, 53 thick vols., orig inal cloth, £4 4s, 
cu a S OLD MISSALE in gothic type, red and black. Printed 1437, 
“i 


HALL’s IRELAND. 


Hands me originsl set in full tooled calf, £2 10s, 
— CLASSICS, 


Nice handy set, 45 vo's, in good order, 38s. (cust 


BL T!. ER'S HUDILR . Choice and rare copy, largo and thick paper, half 
morocco, 4 vols,, £5 


ay RTS's HOLY L AND. 
£1 4s. (cost £.0 10s. 
Samples of any of the above sent for inspection. 
CHAKLES LOWeé, Biskerville House, Birminzham. 
Catalogues gratis. Libraries and Parcels of Books purchased. 


Splendid set of Day's edition, 6 vols. in 3, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, with plan, price 4s.’ 
Al vTrTr +.\T ‘ nw AAT. 
TUE MONUMENTS of ATHENS: an 
Historical and Archaeolozical Descripion. By PANAGIOTES G. 
KASTROMENOS. Translated from the Greek by AGNES 8MITH., 
London: EDw ALD ST anvons, § 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


BY THE REV. JOUN A. CROSS, M.A. 


i NTRODUCTORY HINTS to ENGLISH 
READERS of the OLD TESTAMENT. Price 7, 6d, 
“IT know of no German work which, in so short a form and ia such 
simple language, gives such apt instruction on almost all the more im- 
portant Old Testament questions.”—Prof, A, KAMPHAUSEN, 


Also, just published, feap. 8vo, price 2s,, cloth. 


SOME NOTES on the Book of PSALMS. 
* Extremely useful.”—Scottish Review, 
London : Loxouane, Gaesr, & Co. 
Just published, price 6s., post-free. 
NEW STORY FOR CHRISTMAS, 


Tv a] x T 7 ‘i 
N THE SQUARE.” A Book of most 
extraordinary interest, touching on a subject never yet atiompted 
by a Novelist. 
Dublin: Nobags, Fiaais, & Co., Grafton-street. 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO 
EDINBURGH: ANDREW ELLIOT, 
And of all B oksellers and Railway Siutions, 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 3a, (d., cloth gilt, 


IVES, GREAT and SIMPLE. By Mis. 
Scherebesh nm of eminent men and wom-n, including Princess 


Alice, Generel Gord n, Lord Wolseley, Ilenry Irving, H. M, Stanley, &c., 
&e., &e. 


London : 


W. Kent & Co., 23, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


£trongly bound in cloth, 21s, 
- wg 7 Bt ta av + a 
UERST’S HEBREW LEXICON, by 
DAVIDSON, Complete, A Hebrew and Chaldee Lesi on to the O.d 
Testamont: with an Introduction giving a short History of Hebrew 
Lexicograpby. By Dr. JULIUS FUERST. Third Edition, imuroved and 


enlarged, Transiated by Kev, Dr. SAMUEL DAVIDSON, 1,600 pp. royal 
8vo., cloth boards, 2is, 


IBLIA HEBRAICA. Curavit argu- 


mentique notationem et indices, nec nom clarem masoreticant 
advidit C.G. 1HEILE, 8vo., 7s 


ENESIS liber Textum Masorcticum 
accuratissime expressit, e fontibus Masorae varie illustravit, notes 
criticis confirmavit 8. BAEK, Piefatus est edendi operis adjutur, F, 


DELITZS 3H, evo, Is. 6. 
TSAtau, JOB, MINOR PROPHETS, 
PSALMS, PROVERBS, DANIEL, 


EZRA and NEHEMIAH, 


EZECHULEL, By the SAME EDITORS, Svo, Is. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 
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DEAN & SON are the only firm who have obtained a 


Gold Medal for Children’s Chromo Picture Books. 





Childhood’s Golden Days. A series of beau- 
tifully engraved phofoaquatint pictures, Size, inside | 
measurement 10 by 74. Photo artistic groupings from | 
real life. Printed on stout paper in philo-photo best | 
style by Bommuirer & Jonas, of Dresden, with descrip- | 
tive ornamental text between each plate, printed in 
gold and red with electric markings. The book is quite | 
a gem; beneficial for those engaged in art studles, | 
12s. 6d. ae oe =e i 

Most beautifully illustrated, same class of cuts as ‘* Harper’s | 

Monthly.” 

Zigzag Journeys in the Western States 
of America, The Atlantic to the Pacific, A summer 
trip of the Zigzag Club from Boston to the Golden 
Gate. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Beautifully 
Illustrated with 150 Engravings. Size, 4to, medium, 
cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 5s, | 

COMPANION BOOK, ; 

Adventures of Six Young Mon in the 

Wilds of Maine and Canada; or, the Knock-About 
Club. By C. A. STEPHENS, Illustrated with 96 
artistically-executed Engravings. Size, 4to, medium, 
cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 5s MeN tity 
Popular Edition, shortly will be ready, One Shilling. 

With a Show through Southern Africa, 
and Personal Reminiscences of the Transvaal War, by 
CHARLES DU VAL, late of the Carbineers, Attaché to 
the Staff of the Garrison Commander, and Editor of the 
News of the Camp, during the investment of Pretoria. 
With numerous illustrations. 1s. 





Lonpox: DEAN & SON, 160a, Flect Street, E.C., and by order of all Booksellers. 


_A Variety of Babes in the Wood, in Picture 


Bound boards, fancy picture, cloth cover. Size, 4to post. 
Good Day. A Little Folks’ Picture Book, with 
Thirty-two Pages of Pictures in Chromo by PENDERSEN, 
ProwmaN, Barroot, Conitns, &c. Verses by EMMA 
JANE TAYLOR. 3s. 
Companion Boox. A new kind of Picture-Book, in fancy 
cloth Boards. 


and Story. Thirty-two Pages of beautifully executed 
Chromo Pictures. Size, post 4to. ‘The Babes in the 
Wood’ in this book consists of artistic Fancy Pictures, 
as—Four Puppies in a Wooden Tub—Young Deer in 
a Park Scene—Kittens with Children—Winter Scene 
of Sheep, Lambs, and Children — Young Rabbits in the 
Wood—Foxes at Play in the Wood—and twenty-six 
other designs of Children, Young Animals, Birds. &c., 
all some way or other in the wood. With Verses by 
EMMA JANE TAYLOR. 3s. Reiee 

Size, large 4to fcap. half-bound picture boards, varnished 

sides. Price 3s, 6d. ’ 

Allin the Sun. A Choice Fine-Art Gift Book 

of forty pages of sweet designs by CHRISTOPHINE 

GODDARD, half of which are efchings, and the other 

half printed in best chromo-colours, To those delight- 

ing in pictures of innocent and natural child life 
this work will be most welcome. dR 

To the Army of Eiocutionists and Penny Readers, 

A Round Dozen: Being a Series of Twelve 
Readings of Caracrer Sketcnes by ROBERT 
OVERTON, Author of ‘‘ Queer Fish.’ Nine Tales. Is, 

“ A regular gold mine to reciters.””—Mail. 








NEW WwW 


MIS3 MATHILDE BLIND’S NOVEL 


TARANTELLA: a Romance. By 


ot George Eliot,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 


“Ts extremely clever, and the treatment of the weird subject she has chosen picturesque in the extreme... . 
The author’s local colouring is especially fine, and her character-studies extremely strong. Thrice welcome in its 
two-volume form, ‘ Tarantella’ is a book which is bound to make its mark.”—Whitehall Review. 


BENGALI NOVEL. 


THE POISON TREE: a Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal. 


CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. Translated by 


ARNOLD, M.A., C.8.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘*Healthiness and purity of tone throughout the book.”—Academy. 


AN_ARTISTIC 


ON TUSCAN HILLS and VENETIAN WATERS. By Linda Villari, 


Author of “In Change Unchanged,” &2. With Ten Illustrations by Mrs. Arthur Lemon, Square 


imp. 16mo, 7s. 6d. 


“ Exceedingly picturesque and delightful. . . . Her fresh, pleasing style.”— Whitehall Review, 
Catalogues post-free on application. 
Lonvon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Par ERNosTER Square, F.C. 





In crown 8vo, 450 pp., price 6s. 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
By GEORGE MOORE, Author of ‘‘ A Modern Lover.” 


“* A Mummev’s Wife’ is anything but a piece of ordinary novel manufacture, It comprises the results of 
close and elaborate observation. of artistic labour, and of a conscientious effort on the part of its author to make 
the very best and utmost of his materials. For these reasons alone failure was well-nigh impossible, and * A 
Mummer’s Wite’ is a conspicuous success of its kind.”— Graphic. | . 

““Mr. Moore observes closely and accurately, describes vividly and unflinchingly. His novel deserves 
recognition as a serious attempt at something better than the ordinary fictional frivolities of the fx 5 18 Gasett 

a NS ‘all Mall Gazette, 


Loxpon: VIZETELLY & CO., 42, Carwertne Srreet, Srranp. 


A MUMMER’S 








EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Kdited by JOHN If. INGRAM. Volumes already issued, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. each. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Mathilde Blind. 
GEORGE SAND. By Bertha Thomas. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Helen Zimmern 


MARGARET FOLLER. By Julia Ward 
HOWE. 


NEW VOLUME. 


HARRIE! MARTINEAU. By 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Watertoo Pace. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, price 63., crown Svo, velluin. 
I ie 


| 
Al | 
CALLIRRHOE and FAIR ROSAMUND. 
By MICHAEL FIELD. 
London : | Hifton : 

G. BELL & Son. } J. Baker & SON. 
Saturday Review,—" So instinct with the immutable attributes of poetry.” 
Spectator.—** It sounds like the ring of a new voice,” 
elthence um —** Very striking,” 
aAced my.—" Fresh gift of song ; a picturesque and vivid style.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ A man who can write as follows ought to do some- 
thing.” 
Scotsman,—“ Airy freshness and bloom.” 





Ce Cc, &e. &e. 
All lteviews haye been long and complete 


OVELS. 
Mathilde Blind, Author of “ Life 


By Bankim 


MIRIAM 8. KNIGHT. With Preface by EDWIN 


GIFT-BOOK. 


a Realistic Novel. 


ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs.E. R. Pitman. 
EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
MARY LAMB. By Anne Gilchrist. 


THE COUNTESS of ALBANY. By Vernon 


Mrs. Fenwick Miller, ow ready. 


UNIFORM WITH “ KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN.” 
1 vol., imperial Svo, 21s, 
pAPANESE ENAMELS. 
With Illustrations from the Bowes Collection. 
With two plates in colours and gold by Firmin Didot et Cie., 
Sixteen plates in Autotype, and numerous Woodcuts, 
By JAMES L. BOWES, 
Author of “ Japanese Marks and Seals,” and joint Author of “ Keramic 
Art of Japan.” 
“* The book neods only to be seen to be admired. Study of Japanese his- 
tory and literatuie is shown in almost every page.”—Scotsman, 
“ This book is a valuab'e as well as a boautiful one.” —Academy. 
** Most delightfully discursive.”"— Art Journal. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 


LBisT. 


THE MARQOIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 
ONE OF THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
Imp. vo, price &s., in handsome cloth ; or 25s. bound in morocco elegant. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 


DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


With numerous Fine Engravings by E. Whymper, from Sketches by the 
Marquis of Lorne, Sydney Hal), and others, 

“ Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book. The illustrations by 
Mr, Sydney Hall and Lord Lorne largely contribute to the at i of 
this very attractive volume,”"—Saturday Review. 

“It shows on every page the writer’s fitness for the task of producing a 
lively, kindly, and clear account of the Dominion. The woodcuts which 
illustrate the volume are bright and neatly engraved, Mr. per’s 
cutting of them could not be better.”—A thenacum. 








THE WYCLIFFE QUINCENTENARY. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE and his ENGLISH 


PRECURSORS, By Professor LECHLER, D.D., of the University of 
Leipsic. Translated from the German by PETER LORIMER, D.D. 
New Edition, very carefully Revised. With a Supplemental Chapter 
on the Successors of Wycliffe by 8,G.GREEN,D.D, 8vo, 8s., cloth 
boards, Portrait and Illustrations. 

This book is re-issued in connexion with the Five Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of Wycliffe’s Death, December 3ist, 1384. Dr, Lorimer’s translation 
has been compared throughout with Lechler’s original work. A copious 
Index has been added, and the volume now forms the Standard Work on 
the Life and Timés of the Great Reformer. 


WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by 


the Rev. 8. G. GREEN, D.D, Uniform with the * Luther Auecdotes.’ 
With Illustrations. i6mo, Is, 6d., cloth boards, 
** A clear aud concise account of the great Reformer’s career.” 
Manchester Examiner, 
“* Contains in compendious form most of the notable fats about Wycliffe.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





HANDSOME ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF THE 


LEISURE HOUR: the Family Journal of 
Instruction and Recreation. Contains 768 p ges of interesting reading, 
with a Co‘oured Frontispiece and numerous Lilustrations, 

It forms a handsome Illustrated Book for a CHRISTMAS or NEW 
YEAR’S PRESENT, and a most appropriate and instructive volume for a 
SCHOOL, FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH LIBRARY. Price 
7s., cloth ; 8s, 6d., gilt edges ; 10s, 6d,, haif-calf, 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF TILE 


° . 

SUNDAY at HOME: the Family Magazine 
for Sabbath Reading. Contains 828 pages, wih Illustrations in Colours 
and numerous superior Wood Engravings, 

A very suitable BOOK for PRESENTATION, It contains a great variety 
of Interesting and Instructive Sabbath Reading for every Member of the 
Family, and is Far ers f Ilustrated. Price 7s , cloth ; 43, 6d., extra gilt 
edges ; 10s. 6d., half-calf, 


Five Shillings each. 
LENORE ANNANDALE’S STORY. By 


“ E. EVERETT GREEN. Wi:h Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s., 
cloth. 

The third volume of the “‘ Sunflower” Series, A very well-written story, 
containing several good character studies, The plot of the tale is well sus- 
tained, and the iuterest kept up well throughout. 


THE DOCTOR’S EXPERIMENT. By tho 


AUTHOR of “UNDER FIRE,” “TH BOYS of HIGHFIELD,” &c, 
With Illustrations. Imp. 16mo, 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 
A story of schoolboy life, full of incident, containing the later history of 
the principal characters, 


Four Shillings each, 
SHADOWS: Scenes in the Life of an Old 


Arm-Chair. By Mrs. O. F, WALTON, Author of * Christie’s Old 
Organ,” &c. Iliustrated. Imp. l6mo, 4s , cloth boards, gilt edges, 
A new story by this widely-known writer. The pathos of the new story 
is very tender and p ful, and the incid are worked out in a masterly 
way. 


THE MELA at TULSIPUR: Glimpses of 


Missionary Life and Work in India. A Book for the Children, By the 
Rev. B. H. BADLEY, M.A., for Ten Years a Missionary in North India. 
With many fine Engravings. 4to, 43., cloth gilt. 
Melas are great Heathen religious festivals held in many parts of India, 
and frequented by great multitudes, 


Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 
DEARER than LIFE: a Story of the Times 


of Wycliffe. By EMMA LESLIE, With Illustrations. Imp. 16mo, 
3s, 6d., cioth gilt, 
This tale is published in ation of the quincentenary of Wycliffe’s 
death, It is by a practised writer, and gives a lively and interesting pic- 
ture of England in the fourteenth century. 


yi) 

WIND and WAVE FULFILLING HIS 
WORD: a Story of the Siege of Leyden, 1574. By HARRIETTE E. 
BURCH. With Engravings. Imp. 16mo, 3s, 6.., cloth gilt. 

A very good historical story. The plot is interesting and the inci/ents 0 
the famous siege are powerfully described. A capital gift or prize bouk, 











THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER Row. 


The Society's Publications for the present Book Season include Books for 
all Readers, adult and youthful, Coloured Picture Books for the 





“ A worthy companion to the splendid volumes which bear Mr. Bowes’ 
name,"—A rchitect. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


Infants, and a host of packets of Coloured Cards, &c., &c. 
Please write to the Secretaries for Catalogues. 
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Patr by Her Graci Majesty the QUEEN, 
many uo... of the Ri avy FAMILY, and the 


“etts’s 
DIARIES for 1885 


These WELL-KNOWN and OLD-ESTABLISHED 
DIARIES are PUBLISED ONLY by 


LETTS, SON, & CO., Limited, 
33, King William Street, London Bridge, E.C., 


From whom Price Lists and Catalogues can be had. 
Sold by ali Stationers and Bookstalls. 


Now ready, 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


r - + : 
HE HARVEIAN ORATION, delivered 
at the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS, LONDON, cn OCTUBER 

18TH, 1884, 
By J. RUSSELL REYNOLDS, M.D., FRS., 
Physician in O:dinary to Her Mej sty’s Househo'd ; Consulting Physician 
to University College Hospital, 
” Tondon: J. & A, CHURCHILL, ll, New Burlirgton-street. 








A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 
ALL’S FRENCH TOY BOOK. Price 
Is., profusely illustrated, with o: tal cover. 
___ BATEMAN, 26, Paternoster-square ; MENZIES, Edinburgh. aS 








Now ready, crown 8vo, price 15s. 


THE DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. 


Translated Verse for Verse from the Original inte Terza Rima. 
By JAMES INNES MINCHIN. 
__London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHRISTMAS OR BIRTHDAYS, 


[AFF IE and her STRANGE ACQUAINT- 


ANCES, A very curious story, almost true. By the Rev. J. 
Crorts, author of ** Flowers with Roots.” Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Cloth, elegant, gilt edges, 5s., post free, 


“Certainly, since Alice in Wonderland, there has never appeared a more 
charming Fairy Tale then these ‘Adventures of Effie.’ The beautifully 
drawn pictures are by Gordon Browne, and the get up is capital.” 


Bookseller. 


LOWERS with ROOTS. By the same 


Author. Being Allegories and Sermons for Children, I'rice 2s, 64., 
oth, post tree, 


“The allegories would certainly charm any childish audience.” 
Guardian. 





Chester: PHILLIVSON & GOLDER. 


Y LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor 
of Medicine in King’s College, and Physician to the Hospital, 
SLIGHT AILMENTS : their Nature and Treatment. 51, 
URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS : Diagnosis and Treatment. 


[Nearly ready. 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 190 P], 21s, (Harrison & Sons.) 


TILE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates, 21s, 

BIOPLASM: an Introduction to Medicive and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 

PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and L’fe, 

ON LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s, 

MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s, 64. | MACIIINERY of LIFE, 2s, 

LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 5s, 6d. 

DISEASE GERMS, (Soiled Copies only.) 8s, 6d, 

KIDNEY DISEASES, &e. (Text only.) lis, (4 New Ed tion preparing 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


‘A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables. 
By the Rev, J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo0, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
It brings together information not contained in any ingle work extant, 
London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 











A New Edition preparing. 








GILBERT & FIELD allow Threepence discount in the Shilling from 
the published prices of all New Books, School-Books, School Piz s, and 
Megazines, Country and Export Orders promptly executed, All orders 
to the amount of £5 sent carriage free to avy part of the United Kingdom. 
Catalogues gratis and post free. 


— GILBERT & FIELD, Moorgato-street, and 18, Gracechurch- 
street, E.C. 











ONDON LIBRARY, 
8T. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD TIOUGHTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS —Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., Lord Tennyson. 
TRUSTZES.—Lord Heughton, Earl of Carvarvon, Earl of Rosebery, 


The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
a'lowea to Country, and Teun to Town, Members, Reading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Cata'ogue (1875), price ls, ; t» Members, 12s. 
supplement (1875-80), price 5s.; tc Men.Lers, 4s. [’rospectus on appiicas 
so _ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

LA hl cr 7 
Tyo PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of The Publisher 
anl Bookbuyers’ Journal, the Builder, Truth, Knowledge, Health, 
Keview, British Mai/, the Printiny Times, the Furniture Gazette, and 
other high-class Publications, cal! attoution to the facilities they possess for 


the OMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUCTION of 


suniO JICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. Estimates 


Urnished to Projectors.of New Periodicals, for either Printing, Printing | 


and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen-st., London, W. 








| ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
| 


PRINTERS OF 


| B k | _ Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
ecent OO S | Periodicals. 
° | Catalogues, Posters, Price ‘rents, Ot - 
and Something About Them. ob Netlen, tad ol General ieee 
Fretp & Tuer, Publishers and | Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 
Printers, The Leadenhall Press, Contracts entered into with Public Companies , 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, 


Bankers, Insurance Offices, Auctioneers, 
E.C. Twenty-four pages. FRESE. Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, cc. 








PRINTING WORKS. 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE POST-OFFICE). 


: o ; H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lompanp Sracer 
1.4 free by post for Seveu or Nineteen Stamps. and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Establishod 1783, 
WHAT TO DO and HOW TO Bo i. | _ guneeemegtient Loss by Fire and Lightning effected tn all parts of the 
Simple Directions for Immediate Treatment in ” (oes claims arranged with promntitude and liberality. 
Twenty Cases of Accident and Sudden illuess Witttam C. MacboxarD, } a 
ommon to en. *RANCIS B. Macponarp, j °° . 
5 Fane egainst Bites of Animals, Broken Limbs, B:uises, Br rns, = 
child Crowing, Chokiog, Convu'sions. Croup, Cuts, Deowning, Fainting, 
Fits, Seas Blessing, Felseus. Geeide, Stings, Gabetancce tn the en. i To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
or Nose, Swalloaing Coins, Buttons, &e., Wounds. ’ ee ee ———- —— 
Published by JAMES EPPS & CO., 


48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London 





A NURSERY CARD. 


On Rollers for Manging, 24 by 18 inches, 61., or on Linen and Varnished, 


[3RAND & CO”S OWN SAUCE, 


ESTABLISHED 186i, 


a XQ 
[RK BECK BAN K Twp 5 , - 7 
B Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. : poe TTED MEATS & = ORK & GAME PIES. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual pretice of other Baukers, Also 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances whea not drawn 


below £25. N ission charged for keoping A t i) Yt ar iF ' 
The Bank alee receives money on Deposit at Three por cent. Interest re 4 SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
Payable on demand. 

The Bunk undertakes for its Customors, free of charge, the custody of 


Deods, Writings, snd othor Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bi!!s purr LE SOUP ’ and J ELLY, and other 
of Exchange, Vividonds, and Coupous; and the purchase and sale of Stocke a Bae - 
Ss PECLALITLES tor INVALIDS. 


QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


and Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphiet, witb full particulars, on applicetion. 
let March, (ax, FaaNcis RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


Tae original, best, and most liberal, 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, _ 
BOLE ADDRESS~ 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
“MAYFAIR, W, 
FOUNDED A.D 1868, 


PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. THE 
sane Pe Canon. iS eens amsronce. | RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


243,349,250, Tottenham-court-rond, and 19, 20, and 31, Morwell-street W | 64, CORNHILL, 
Retablished taés INSURES AGAINST 


~~ a ri gree - ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS,——-ON LAND OR WATER 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. AND HAS 
Nothing is s> highly appreciated as an Assorted Case of THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 


GRANT'S TORIC LIQUEURS, a ae 


rhibiti THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 

eae fn oe , of any Accidental Assurance Company. 

MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY,” “ ORANGE CHAIRMAN os os . HARVIE M. FAKQUUAR, Ese. 
” “ y "I Y 199 Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Ageuts, or 
pp or el = ny Ne ppg West-ENb OFFICE—%, GKAND — BULLDINGS, CHARING CRKOSS, 
‘ Mei , T.2 or at the 
THos. GRANT & Sons, Distiilery, Maidstone ; HEAD Orrice—%4, CORNIIILL, LONDON, EC, 

and 22, Walbrook, City. WILLIAM J, VIAN Secretary, 











PEARS’ SOAP. 

SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 

Mr. JAMES STARIIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :— 

“T always use it myself, and recommend to my patients PEARS?’ 

SOAP in preference to any other, as being more free from excess of 
Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA HATRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr, Hassan. 
“Strictly pure; well manufactured in eyery way.’—W, W. S8roppart, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 
“ Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.” - CiiakLes A, CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.8.1, Analyst for Dublin. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—“A delicious preparation.” 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 








x THE A 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


BEC 


K E T. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Porr Lavrezats. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 





THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. | 


Now ready, a New Collected Edition, in 7 vols., Extra Fcap. 8vo, 5s. each vol. 
imited Number of Copies are printed on best Hand-made Paper. This Edition is sold only in SEts, at the rate of 10s. 6d. per vo 


A Lin 
Vol. 1. EARLY POEMS. 
Vol. 2. LUCRETIUS: and other Poems. 


Vol. 3. IDYLLS of the KING. 
Vol. 4. THE PRINCESS: and MAUD. 


1. 
Vol. 5. ENOCH ARDEN: and IN MEMORIAM. 
Vol.6 QUEEN MARY: and HAROLD. 
Vol. 7. BALLADS: and other Poems. 





NEW N 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS BRETHERTON. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OVELS. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT. 


By PEN OLIVER. Crown 8vo, és. 


2 vols., Globe 8vo, 12s. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


RAMONA: a Story. By Helen Jackson. 





NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
[HE MESSAGES of the BOOKS: being Discourses and Notes 


on the Books of the New Testament. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D.. F.R.8., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, 
Chaplain in Ordinary tothe Queen. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

NEW BOOK BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDITATIONS on SOME PASSAGES 
in HOLY SCRIPTURE. By RICHARD. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, &c. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF SYDNEY. 


FIRST WORDS in AUSTRALIA: Sermons preached in April and 


May, 1881. By ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Sydney, 
Cemepcliten of New South Wales, and Piimate of Australia and Tasmania. 
Jrown 8vo, 5s. 


THE WORKS of THOMAS GRAY. In Prose and Verse. Edited 


by EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer on English Literature at the University 


of Cambridge. With Portraits and Facsimile. In4 vols. Globe 8vo, 20s. | 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volune. 
| HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. Reprinted from 


the —— Editions, with Notes. By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
With a Vignette after Flaxman. 1Smo, 4s. 6d. 
A New 


POEMS. By Charles Kingsley. (Eversley Edition.) 


Collected Edition, with Additions. In 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 


A NEW “YEAR-BOOK” FROM CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


PAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Charles 
KINGSLEY, By his WIFE. Crown svo, 6s. 


J AMES CLERK MAXWELL, THE LIFE of. With Selections. 
from his i oy and Occasional Writings. By LEWIS CAMPBELL, 
M.A., LL.D., Protessor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews, and 
WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., Principal of Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, With Portrait and Illustrations. New Edition, 
Abridged and Revised. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


History of the PARSIS: their Manners and Customs, Religion, | 
and Present Position. By DOSABHAI FRAMJI KARAKA, C.S.I., Presi- | 


dency Magistrate and Chairman of Her Majesty’s Bench of Justices, Bombay. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations, 2vo!s. “Medium svo, 36s. 


BY THE LATE REV. JOHN SERVICE, D.D. ‘T BERTZ. Crown svo, 4s. 6d. 


SERMONS. By the late John Service, D.D., Author of “Salvation | 


{Next week. | 


NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORNWALL. By 


the Author of “ John Halifax,Gentleman.” With numerous Illustrations by 
C. Napier Hemy. Medium 4to, 12s. 6d. 


SKETCHING RAMBLES in HOLLAND. By G. H. Boughton, 
A.R.A., and E. A. ABBEY. With numerous Illustrations by G. H. Boughton, 
A.R.A., and E. A. Abbey. Fcap., 4to, 21s. 


QLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, POEMS SELECTED from the 
WORKS of. With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 16s. 

| *,* The Poems selected for Lilustration were chosen by Dr. Holmes himself, who 

| has written an Introductory Poem specially for this book. 


| THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1884. 

A Handsome Volume, consisting of 792 closely printed pages, and containing 
| 428 bw Illustrations of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, coloured edges, 
| price 7s. 6d. 





NEW BOOK BY MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
UMAN INTERCOURSE. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Author 
of ** The Intellectual Life,” “ Thoughts about Art,” &c. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S 6s, POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volume. 


| GTRAY PEARLS. Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, Viscoun- 
| tess of Bellaise. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of 
| Redclyfte.” With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES. ‘i 
(JALES of THREE CITIES. By Henry James, Author of The 
| American,” “‘ Daisy Miller,” “‘ French Poets and Novelists.’’ Crown 8vo, 4s, éd. 


AU ROMAN SINGER. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of 


‘Mr. Isaacs,’ “* Doctor Claudius,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 

| CHARLIE ASGARDE: a Tale of Adventure. By Alfred St. 
| JOHNSON, Author of “Camping among Cannibals.” With Lilustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





“Tt is a tale for ail to read.” —Punch. 


HE FRENCH PRISONERS: a Story for Boys. By Edward 





Here and Hereafter,” &c, With Pretatory Notice and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. | D AFFODIL and the CROAXAXICANS: a Romance of Hist ory. 


JWONTCALM and WOLFE. By Francis Parkman, Author of 
‘Pioneers of France in the New World,” “The Old Régime in Canada,” &c. | 
With Portraits and Maps. 2 vols, 8vo, 12s. 6d. each. | 

“Mr. Parkman, who, if Mr. Bancroft will forgive us for saying so, is the most | 
eminent American historian now alive.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE LIFE of EDWARD MIALL, formerly M.P. for Rochdale’ 

and Bradford. By his Son, ARTHUR MIALL. vo, 10s. 6d. | 
“The many friends of Mr. Miall will welcome with much satisfaction this perma- 

nent memorial of him, and the general public will be glad to make a closer acquain- | 
tance with a man who was one of the most striking figures of his time.”’— Daily News. 


PROGRESSIVE MORALITY. By Thomas Fowler. Crown 8vo. 5s. | 
*‘ Mr. Fowler has briefly and lucidiy exhibited and illustrated views which, to 

use his own words, * are winning their way to general acceptance among the more | 

instructed and reflective men of the day.’””—Scotsman. | 


\ : 

SONGS in MINOR KEYS. By C. C. Fraser Tytler (Mrs. Edward 
Liddell). Second Edition. Feap., Svo, 6s. 

“The uitle of this charming little book is even too mest. . . 

as ‘I'clicita,’ * The Gitt o’ God, *The High'and Gler,’ and ‘Jesus, the Carpenter,’ 

have a lite and breadth in them that add something to the range of human 


expericnee.”’—Spectator. 
Loxpon: MACMILLAN 








[ Next week. | 
- Such sketches | 





~ Printed for the Proprietors by JOHN ALEXANDER and WALTER ‘SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, 27, Chancery Lane; ih 
and Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C, 


By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
RS. MOLESWORTH’S STORY BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


Punch says :— 


With its clever illustrations deftly drawn by WALTER CRANE.” 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo, 4s, 6d. each. 

| TNLL ME a STORY. A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
THE TAPESTRY ROOM. GR ESO ROTHES 


| ** Mrs. MOLESWORTIH!’s ‘ CITRISTMAS TREE LAND’ great Kudos will obtain, 


CHRISTMAS ‘TREE 
LAND. 
TWO LITTLE WAIES. 


ROSY. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
“CARROTS :” just a Little Boy. | THE CUCKOO CLOCK. 





DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, ' 
With Nearly One Hundred Illustrations. 
Price ONE SHILLING; by post, ONE SHILLING and THREEPENCE. 


Che English kllustrated Magazine. 


Containing Contributions by . 
J. COMYNS CARR, AUSTIN DOBSON, ARCHIBALD FORBES, R. POLLOCK, 
HUGH CONWAY, RICHARD JEFFERIES, R. VILLIERS, MARY MATHER, 
W.E. NORRIS, BERNARD H. BEUKER, Miss KEARY, HENKY JAMES. 


& CO., Beprorpd STREET. 














